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EDITORIAL 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  revolution  to  our  conservative 
Presbyterian  Hospital  and  yet  the  editors  of  the  Bulletin 
have  found  much  interest  in  the  prevailing  note  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  old  and  quest  for  the  new  that  is  evident  in 
several  articles  in  this  quarter's  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  We 
are  so  remote  from  the  unrest  which  prevails  abroad,  and 
yet  its  spirit  has  invaded  even  our  quiet  portals.  One  is 
led  to  wonder  whether  we  have  been  in  too  complacent  a 
frame  of  mind  and  that  a  great  catastrophe  was  needed  to 
arouse  us ;  or  whether  new  ideas  and  ideals  had  been 
germinating  and  needed  only  the  encouragement  engen- 
dered by  our  national  victory  to  come  to  fruition.  In  either 
case,  it  is  evident  that  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  ready 
for  and  even  now  has  undertaken  great  deeds.  We  trust 
that  these  plans  will  meet  the  approbation  of  our  friends 
and  that  means  may  be  found  to  further  them. 
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THE  NEW  EFFICIENT  HOSPITAL 
By  Asa  S.  Bacon 

It  is  often  said  that  our  hospitals  are  for  the  rich  and  the  very 
poor.  There  is  no  medium  accommodation  for  the  great  middle 
class.  For  the  average  patient,  the  present  private  rooms  are  too 
expensive,  and  his  nervous,  sensitive  condition  rebels  against  the 
ward.  And  yet  the  man  in  moderate  circumstances,  unable  to  pay 
for  an  expensive  room,  should  find  a  haven  of  quiet,  peace  and  rest 
in  the  hospital.  These  people  are  in  the  majority.  They  deserve 
consideration,  for  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  community. 

To  provide  efficient  hospitals  to  serve  the  people  in  moderate 
circumstances,  at  charges  within  their  means,  giving  them  all  of 
the  conveniences  of  the  most  exclusive  institutions  and  rendering 
the  much-needed  educational  work  to  the  community,  is  the  ideal 
to  be  attained,  but  to  make  it  successful  requires  new  methods  and 
much  thought. 

All  of  the  large  industries  in  the  past  few  years  have  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  efficient  production  and  the 
elimination  of  lost  motion,  with  the  end  in  view  of  cheaper  and 
better  products.  In  many  cases  this  has  led  to  some  very  radical 
changes,  not  only  in  methods  of  administration,  but  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  present  plants  and  the  building  of  new  ones,  simply  be- 
cause the  physical  arrangements  of  the  old  were  beyond  remodel- 
ing, and  hopeless. 

Hospital  superintendents  have  been  watching  this  evolution  and 
have  gained  many  hints,  applying  them  in  their  operation  of  the 
old  hospital  buildings,  but  it  has  been  a  repairman's  job,  and  has 
only  helped  out  to  a  small  extent ;  enough  so,  however,  to  prove 
convincingly  that,  if  given  a  chance,  efficiency  methods  would  do  as 
much  for  hospitals  as  they  have  done  for  industries  and  businesses 
where  competition  is  keen  and  the  dollar  talks. 

Efficiency  as  applied  to  any  process  is  based  on,  first,  a  clear  and 
definite  ideal ;  second,  study ;  third,  the  employment  of  competent 
counsel;  fourth,  good  discipline  based  on  a  fair  deal  to  all  partici- 
pating parties ;  fifth,  complete  records  of  operation,  accessible  and 
easy  to  digest ;  sixth,  proper  dispatching  and  the  adoption  of  sched- 
ules ;  seventh,  standardization  of  conditions  and  operations.  All  of 
these  principles  require  consideration  at  the  start,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results  and  make  them  dovetail  together  correctly. 
They  must  be  rigorously  applied  to  hospital  work  if  we  are  to  have 
efficient  and  moderately  priced  hospital  accommodation. 

There  are   certain  hospital   ideals   also  which   are   essential   if 
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there  is  to  be  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  medical  as  well  as  the 
material  service  of  the  hospital.  These  ideals  are,  first,  the  care  and 
comfort  of  the  sick;  second,  the  conservation  of  the  physicians' 
and  internes'  time,  which  is  valuable;  third,  the  conservation  of  the 
nursing  personnel's  time  by  eliminating  lost  motions ;  fourth,  educa- 
tional work  for  the  nursing  personnel,  the  internes  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole;  fifth,  the  conservation  of  supplies  and  pro- 
visions, with  the  least  possible  waste;  sixth,  occupancy  of  all  beds 
at  all  times  regardless  of  surrounding  conditions ;  seventh,  an  eco- 
nomical building  which  can  be  built  with  reasonable  funds  so  that 
operation  can  show  a  return  on  the  investment. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  there  has  been  evolved  a  hospital 
plan  which,  it  is  believed,  will  provide  for  the  sick  of  a  community 
the  same  efficient,  but  at  the  same  time  economical,  service  that 
business  demands,  and  will  meet  the  need,  long  felt,  of  caring  for 
the  large,  independent  but  moderately  financed  class  of  people  who 
are  now  but  poorly  accommodated  by  our  hospitals. 

In  working  out  this  plan  certain  fundamental  principles  of 
construction  and  organization  have  been  found  to  be  imperative. 
These  are  the  abandonment  of  large  private  rooms  and  wards  and 
the  substitution  of  small  private  rooms ;  the  abandonment  of  special 
duty  rooms  and  general  lavatories  and  the  substitution  of  toilet  and 
lavatory  with  each  patient's  room;  the  abandonment  of  floor  diet 
kitchens  and  serving  rooms  and  the  substitution  of  one  large  central 
kitchen  and  serving  station ;  the  abandonment  of  floor  linen  rooms 
and  the  substitution  of  one  central  linen  supply  room ;  the  abandon- 
ment of  long  corridors  necessitating  the  carrying  for  long  distances 
of  food,  linen,  drugs  and  supplies  and  the  substitution  of  dumb  wait- 
ers direct  from  the  central  supply  rooms  to  each  floor  section ;  the 
abandonment  of  telephoned  requisitions  and  the  substitution  of 
pneumatic  tubes  carrying  written  requisitions  from  each  floor  to 
the  central  supply  stations. 

Worked  out  in  physical  form  this  plan  provides  a  central 
kitchen,  a  central  linen  and  supply  room,  together  with  a  central 
serving  station,  checking  desk,  pneumatic  tube  exchange  and  dumb 
waiter  service  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  The  first  floor  is  to 
be  for  administration,  etc.  The  remainder  of  the  building  is  to  be 
divided  into  small  private  rooms,  except  the  space  used  for  operating 
rooms,  X-ray  and  laboratories.  Each  private  room  is  equipped  with 
all  those  conveniences  necessary  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  as  the 
toilet,  lavatory,  shower,  service  table,  reading  lamp,  clothes  locker, 
bedside  table,  and,  nearby,  dumb  waiters  and  pneumatic  tubes  for 
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the  conveyance  of  food,  supplies  and  orders  from  the  central  sta- 
tions to  the  room,  and  vice  versa.  Such  a  plan  is  capable  of  in- 
definite expansion,  for  the  fundamental  requirements  in  the  form 
suggested  are  adaptable  to  any  shape  and  size  of  building  that  a 
community  may  need.  On  expensive  property  the  building  may 
be  run  up  into  the  air,  perpendicular  distance  being  no  obstacle  to 
dumb  waiter  and  pneumatic  tube  service.  On  cheaper  land  or  in 
the  country,  the  building  may  be  low  and  even  in  radial  form, 
with  wings  built  at  such  an  angle  that  sunshine  may  enter  each 
room,  the  essentials  being  centralized  control  and  economy  of  space 
and  energy  through  a  minimum-sized,  income-bearing  room  with 
complete  equipment  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  plan  in  the  care  of  the 
sick  is  a  separate  and  individual  room  for  each  patient,  rich  or 
poor.  The  private  room  in  practically  every  hospital  is  now  a  lux- 
ury and  only  accessible  to  people  with  large  incomes.  But  in  the 
"New  Efficient  Hospital"  the  retirement  of  all  service  rooms  to 
the  basement  of  the  building  and  the  utilization  of  this  space  in 
income-bearing  rooms  makes  possible  a  moderate-priced  hospital. 
Further  comfort  is  provided  for  the  patient  by  the  installation  of  a 
complete  utility  equipment  with  each  room,  this  again  being  made 
possible  by  economies  effected  in  personal  service. 

The  private  room  for  each  patient  with  its  complete  utility 
equipment  not  only  provides  comfort,  but  absolutely  solves  many 
problems.  The  question  of  contagion  is  eliminated;  each  room 
complete  in  itself,  needing  no  service  which  is  common  to  any 
other.  Or,  a  patient,  developing  some  contagious  disease  at  a  late 
date,  does  not  have  to  be  moved  at  possibly  the  most  critical  time 
because  of  danger  to  others.  Again,  the  room  temperature  can  be 
kept  at  the  degree  best  suited  for  each  patient,  or  the  room  can  be 
turned  into  a  solarium  if  desired.  Better  examinations  can  be 
made  and  histories  taken  than  in  a  ward,  and  they  may  be  made  at 
odd  hours  which  might  otherwise  disturb  others.  Hospital  visiting- 
rules  can  also  be  allowed  to  fit  the  individual  patient  and  not  fret 
the  patient  for  the  sake  of  a  rule.  It  also  allows  the  occupancy  of 
all  the  beds  at  all  times. 

Every  institution  is  judged  by  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  people 
who  patronize  it  and  by  the  actual  results  obtained  from  the  energy 
expended.  This  energy  may  be  money  or  personal  effort  on  the 
part  of  employees.  If  it  be  money,  the  present  form  of  hospital 
will  suffice.     If  it  depend  upon  personal  effort  of  employees,  a  more 
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efficient  and  economical  plan  must  be  worked  out.  This  the  "New 
Efficient  Hospital"  expects  to  accomplish. 

The  care  and  comfort  of  the  sick  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nursing- 
personnel,  directed  by  the  physicians  and  assisted  by  the  hospital 
management.  This  class  of  hospital  workers  corresponds  to  the 
skilled  labor  in  any  factory,  and,  like  it,  is  able  to  turn  out  its  work 
in  proportion  to  the  energy  it  is  able  to  put  in.  If  the  facilities  are 
efficient,  this  energy  goes  into  results  which  the  patients  benefit  by 
and  appreciate.  Otherwise  it  is  used  up  in  keeping  the  machinery 
of  the  hospital  in  motion.  A  study  of  how  a  nurse  spends  her  time 
in  the  average  old  type  hospital  shows  that  almost  half  of  it  is 
spent  in  doing  things  which  are  not  actually  nursing ;  this  is  wasted 
energy.  Our  factories  do  not  send  their  skilled  labor  to  the  material 
yards  for  stock ;  it  is  brought  to  them.  Then  why  should  a  nurse, 
for  instance,  have  to  go  after  linen  and  supplies?  Nursing  is  her 
occupation,  not  linen  room  attendant,  cook  or  chambermaid.  To  be 
most  efficient,  a  nurse  should  spend  all  her  time  with  the  patients. 
It  should  be  possible  for  her  to  obtain  all  the  essentials  to  carrying 
on  her  work  practically  within  the  sight  of  her  patients.  To  do 
this  each  room  should  be  equipped  with  the  important  necessities  and 
utilities,  which  at  once  eliminates  the  nurse's  trip  to  a  duty  room, 
diet  kitchen  or  store  room.  This  the  ''New  Efficient  Hospital"  does. 
It  places  the  complete  resources  of  the  general  kitchen  or  store 
rooms  and  special  departments  within  her  "beck  and  call,"  through 
the  system  of  pneumatic  tube  and  dumb  waiter  service.  She  can 
give  her  whole  time  to  nursing.  The  other  duties  are  performed 
by  inexpensive  help. 

Again,  the  physician,  on  entering  the  average  hospital,  knows 
that  there  are  several  hours  of  walking  through  corridors  ahead  of 
him,  and  when  he  comes  out  he  realizes  that  after  all  he  has  seen 
only  a  few  patients,  and  that  his  time  has  not  been  spent  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  "New  Efficient  Hospital"  plan,  with  its  short- 
ened corridors  and  centralized  service  system,  gives  him  more  time 
for  his  work. 

The  separate  and  complete  utility  equipment  with  each  typical 
room  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  examine  his  patient,  administer 
treatments,  place  dressings,  adjust  splints,  etc.,  without  leaving  the 
room.  The  trips  to  the  duty  room  are  eliminated.  The  hands  can 
be  washed  and  the  call  absolutely  completed  inside  the  room.  The 
floor  nurse  who  accompanies  him  can  assist  without  any  interrup- 
tions caused  by  hunting  up  special  or  regular  equipment;  requisi- 
tions bring  this  all  to  the  place  needed  by  means  of  pneumatic  tube 
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and   dump   waiter   service.      History   sheets   and   charts   are   easily 
available. 

The  "Efficient  Hospital"  also  conserves  the  time  of  internes 
and  allows  them  to  devote  more  of  it  to  professional  work.  The 
complete  utilities  for  each  patient  and  the  delivery  service  for  sup- 
plies puts  all  the  needs  within  easy  reach.  Rounds  can  be  more 
frequent,  and  the  patients  will  receive  more  professional  attention, 
which  adds  to  the  training  and  increases  the  morale  of  the  patients. 
A  physician  and  his  interne  can  make  their  calls  together  and  need 
not  be  separated  during  the  work  by  the  usual  present  necessity  of 
the  interne  going  to  some  other  part  of  the  building  for  a  piece  of 
equipment ;  a  requisition  brings  it  to  him,  and  further  records  where 
it  is  being  used. 

In  the  larger  institutions  the  practice  of  "Group  Medicine"  can 
be  carried  on  successfully  by  use  of  the  offices  and  examination 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  which  are  laid  out  in  the  new  plan  with  this 
requirement  in  mind.  This  is  a  great  step  forward  in  efficient  and 
economical  treatment. 

Every  hospital,  to  be  truly  successful,  must  carry  forward 
many  other  services  than  the  actual  care  of  the  sick.  The  nature 
of  these  services  to  the  community  vary  and  are  the  result,  usually, 
of  specialization,  either  due  to  the  desires  of  the  management  or 
the  requirements  forced  upon  them  by  public  needs.  A  hospital 
may  thus  maintain  a  training  school  for  nurses  and  operate  a  clinic. 
A  study  of  the  operation  of  these  new  plan  hospitals  immedi- 
ately shows  that  special  requirements  may  be  met  more  easily  than 
in  the  old  type  hospital.  The  time  of  the  nursing  personnel  being 
conserved,  means  not  only  more  hours  for  actual  nursing  but  also 
that  the  training  curriculum  can  be  arranged  to  give  the  student 
the  necessary  time  in  the  various  service  departments  to  make  her 
efficient.  For  instance,  each  nurse  should  be  required  to  serve  a 
number  of  weeks  in  the  general  kitchen  assisting  in  the  preparation 
of  foods,  in  the  setting  of  trays,  in  the  study  of  dietetics,  all  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  dietician.  She  should  learn  one  branch  of 
her  training  at  a  time,  and  should  become  proficient  in  it  before 
passing  on  to  the  next.  The  nurses'  training  schools  in  any  of  our 
present  hospitals  can  be  operated  in  these  "Efficient  Hospitals"  with 
a  smaller  personnel,  both  in  students  and  instructors ;  again  an 
advantage  of  the  new  type  hospital. 

Probably  the  most  trying  question  to  every  superintendent  is 
the  conservation  of  supplies.  There  are  more  provisions  used  than 
the  capacity  warrants,  and  there  is  an  enormous  shrinkage  in  the 
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linens  and  household  goods.  Where  do  they  go  ?  Even  the  best 
supervision  cannot  control  this,  and  numerous  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  hard  to  enforce.  A  trip  through  any  large  progressive 
factory  will  clearly  show  that  the  materials  and  tools  are  not  spread 
out  at  random,  and  that  when  the  day's  work  is  done  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  any  article  out  of  place.  This  is  an  application  of 
efficient  methods.  Why  not  apply  them  to  the  hospital  ?  In  the 
new  plan  the  elimination  of  cooking  and  the  necessary  paraphernalia 
throughout  the  building  and  collecting  it  together  in  one  general 
kitchen  reduces  the  provisions  and  equipment  required  by  at  least 
25  per  cent.  The  centralization  of  serving  eliminates  poor  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  floor  nurses  in  setting  up  trays,  and  under  it 
less  dishes  are  actually  used  and  those  that  are  used  can  be  checked 
up  more  systematically.  The  cooking  is  also  more  economically 
done  in  bulk  and  under  proper  supervision  of  an  expert  dietician. 
The  elimination  of  linen  and  supply  rooms  all  over  the  building, 
and  the  collecting  together  of  all  household  supplies  in  one  general 
store  room  allows  absolute  supervision,  the  same  as  in  a  tool  room 
in  a  factory.  The  nurses  must  then  requisition  their  needed  sup- 
plies. In  this  way  carelessness  and  extravagance  can  be  located. 
Where  special  supplies,  such  as  surgical  dressings,  are  required, 
they  can  be  easily  charged  to  the  room  as  requisitioned,  the  same  as 
a  hotel  handles  its  special  services,  thus  showing  at  all  times  just 
what  the  patient's  bill  is.  Centralized  control  is  the  system  which 
does  this. 

Present  hospitals  are  rated  at  certain  bed  capacity,  but  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  the  maximum  capacity  is  reached  where  there 
are  wards,  due  to  the  constant  variations  in  the  percentages  of 
the  various  cases  handled.  That  is,  the  proportion  of  calls  for  men's 
or  women's  beds  does  not  remain  the  same,  and  various  diseases 
seem  to  come  in  epidemics.  This  makes  some  scheme  for  flex- 
ibility in  the  use  of  beds  imperative.  The  single  room,  with  a  com- 
plete utility  equipment,  absolutely  solves  this  problem,  for,  with 
the  private  single  room  hospital,  a  350  bed  building  will  take  in  as 
many  patients  per  year  as  a  400  bed  institution  of  the  ward  type. 

The  many  advantages  of  the  "New  Efficient  Hospital,"  how- 
ever, count  for  nothing  if  they  cannot  be  made  to  pay.  To  cor- 
rectly judge  a  building  scheme  many  facts  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  initial  cost.  Results  are  what  the  hospital  is 
built  for,  and  this  includes  successful  financing  of  the  proposition, 
not  only  for  the  first  few  years,  but  for  years  to  come.  The  opera- 
tion expense  must  be  considered  with  the  initial  cost.     To  violate 
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some  point  of  construction  vital  to  efficient  operation  in  order  to 
reduce  first  expense  is  extravagance  in  the  end. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  initial  cost  of  the  "New  Efficient  Hos- 
pital" may  be  10  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  old  type  build- 
ing, but  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  is  less.  Also  the  cost 
of  service.  The  mechanical  equipment,  which  includes  all  plumb- 
ing, heating,  lighting,  elevator  and  laundry  machinery,  is  expensive 
and  abundant,  but  it  saves  labor,  which,  in  the  end,  means  expense. 
The  manner  of  its  installation,  while  again  more  expensive  in  the 
beginning,  allows  for  ready  repair,  all  pipes  being  in  shafts  and  not 
placed  under  floors  and  in  walls.  These  details  have  been  worked 
out  carefully  with  the  thought  ever  in  mind  of  first-rate  service  at 
an  ultimate  minimum  of  expense.  We  believe  the  "New  Efficient 
Hospital"  will  justify  itself. 


THE  NEW  ILLINOIS   NURSING  ACT 
By  M.  Helene  McMillan 

The  Illinois  Nursing  Act,  endorsed  by  the  majority  of  the  Reg- 
istered Nurses  of  Illinois  and  by  the  Department  of  Registration 
and  Education,  after  a  vain  effort  to  find  a  common  meeting  ground 
with  those  who  opposed  it,  was  presented  on  February  13  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  the  medical  profession, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  compromise  before  the  time 
set  for  the  Senate  hearing,  but  this  was  also  without  result. 

On  March  19  a  group  of  nurses,  and  also  a  representation  from 
those  opposed  to  the  Illinois  Nursing  Act,  went  to  Springfield,  and 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Sanitation  each 
side  presented  its  views. 

After  patient  and  lengthy  hearing  the  Senate  Committee  re- 
quested that  each  appoint  a  sub-committee  of  three  who  would 
return  to  Springfield  the  following  week,  and,  with  three  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee,  draft  a  compromise  bill.  On  March  25 
the  second  hearing  took  place,  at  the  end  of  which  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  stated  that  the  bill  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  and  would  be  sent  out  as  a  Senate  Committee  bill.  This 
bill  has  not  yet  been  reported  out  of  committee. 

The  Illinois  Nursing  Act,  in  original  form,  provided  for  two 
types  of  nurses :  the  Registered  Nurse,  with  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
seven  months'  training,  at  least  one  year  high  school  or  equivalent 
education,  at  present,  increasing  to  four  years'  high  school  in  1924, 
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and  age  not  less  than  twenty-two  years  upon  graduation.  Provision 
was  made  also  for  a  second  nurse,  with  eighteen  months'  intensive 
training  for  women  with  one  year  high  school  or  equivalent  prep- 
aration, with  the  hope  that  the  shorter  period  of  training  might 
produce  for  some  homes  service  at  a  lesser  wage  than  that  charged 
by  the  woman  spending  a  longer  period  in  preparation. 

The  Act  also  called  for  yearly  registration  of  the  nurse  as  a 
protective  measure  to  the  public,  and  on  account  of  many  known 
instances  of  exploitation  had  restrictive  clauses  to  eliminate  such 
exploitation.  Misunderstanding  by  the  people  in  general  of  these 
restrictions  showed  the  Act  in  that  respect  to  be  in  advance  of 
public  sentiment,  so  that  these  restrictions  were  withdrawn  before 
the  first  Senate  hearing. 

The  point  upon  which  the  nurses  are  unwilling  to  yield  to 
those  opposing  them  is  the  determination  not  to  accept  a  lower 
standard  than  one  year  of  high  school  or  equivalent  for  the  nurse, 
in  order  to  secure  for  both  types  of  nurses  and  for  the  schools  in 
which  these  women  are  trained  State  supervision  and  direc- 
tion. Nurses  know  that  lack  of  such  supervision  would  result  in 
a  lowered  nursing  service  for  Illinois,  and  they  also  know  that 
without  an  educational  standard  equivalent  to  at  least  one  year  high 
school  that  such  supervision  might  be  removed.  Should  it  become 
apparent  that  a  woman  without  educational  or  age  standard,  with 
twelve  months'  or  less  training,  would  be  more  useful  and  acceptable 
in  the  home  than  the  one  with  eighteen  months,  Registered  Nurses 
are  quite  willing  to  have  this  type  of  nurse  incorporated  into  the 
Illinois  Nursing  Act  and  to  help  train  her,  provided,  to  save  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding,  she  be  known  as  a  Licensed  Nursing 
Attendant  or  by  other  similar  title.  The  term  "Licensed"  would 
bring  her  under  State  control,  and,  it  is  believed,  also  that  the  title 
"Nursing  Attendant"  would  more  likely  secure  a  lessened  wage 
and  be  suggestive  of  the  variety  of  duties  to  be  performed. 

In  presenting  the  Illinois  Nursing  Act  the  Registered  Nurses 
of  the  State  are  in  no  way  benefiting  themselves.  To  secure  more 
nurses  of  the  Registered  Class  they  have  reduced  the  course  from 
thirty-six  months  to  a  minimum  of  twenty-seven  months ;  while 
believing  that  this  woman  should  have  an  education  of  four  years' 
high  school,  they  are  consenting  to  accept  her  with  one  year  or 
equivalent;  they  are  willing  to  register  themselves  yearly,  and, 
before  newspaper  and  other  agitation  arose,  had  voluntarily  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  a  provision  for  the  training  of  a  nurse  other 
than  the  Registered  Nurse. 
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A  NEW  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

After  many  years  of  entirely  voluntary  and  rather  unsystematic 
distribution  of  reading  matter — books  and  magazines  contributed — 
the  library  service  in  the  Hospital  has  been  reorganized  and  we  are 
now  entered  upon  a  method  of  supplying  reading  matter,  which 
requires  definite  and  most  systematic  action  upon  the  part  of  the 
committee. 

Upon  the  first  of  March  all  of  the  books  upon  our  shelves  were 
transferred  to  the  Public  Library,  and  in  exchange  we  received  a 
deposit  of  four  hundred  Public  Library  books.  For  use  in  the  Hos- 
pital, these  books  are  loosely  classified  into  fiction,  non-fiction  and 
juvenile.  The  number  of  books  allowed  in  these  deposits  is  lim- 
ited only  by  our  ability  to  keep  them  all  in  circulation.  We  may 
also  send  in  at  any  time  requests  for  special  books.  All  requests  for 
books,  in  numbers  or  special  requests,  must  come  from  the  com- 
mittee. The  card  system  as  employed  in  the  Public  Library  is  used 
in  our  distribution,  but  there  are  no  limitations  or  penalties  attached. 
We  wish  the  patient  to  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  book,  but  the  committee  will  be  expected  to  replace  any  loss 
suffered.  It  is,  at  present,  a  matter  of  much  speculation  as  to  what 
our  losses  will  be. 

The  distribution  of  books  is  still  a  voluntary  proceeding,  mem- 
bers of  the  board  giving  their  services  as  they  find  it  possible.  In 
order  to  reach  all  patients  and  to  keep  the  books  in  circulation, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  group  of  workers  at  the  Hospital 
twice  a  week — Mondays  and  Thursdays  of  one  week  alternating 
with  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  of  the  following  week.  At  least  four 
people  to  distribute  books  and  one  to  select  books,  file  cards  and 
replace  books,  are  needed  each  day,  and  larger  groups  are  desirable, 
making  the  work  lighter.  However,  up  to  the  present  we  have  only 
twice  in  the  eight  days  that  we  worked  during  March  had  a  group 
of  four.  These  groups  work  from  1  o'clock  until  3,  going  with 
a  supply  of  books  to  each  of  five  floors  in  the  pavilion  and  five  in  the 
Jones  Building,  entering  the  rooms  or  wards,  wherever  the  patients 
are  able  and  wish  to  see  them.  In  this  way  each  patient  has  an 
opportunity  to  select  his  book  and  to  visit  as  he  feels  inclined, 
with  the  worker. 

In  general,  we  find  the  patients  most  appreciative  of  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  books  and  glad  to  talk  with  the  one  who  brings 
them.  Many,  even  with  the  two  distributions  a  week,  take  out 
more  than  one  book  at  a  time,  and  others  are  found  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  the  visitor  to  come  with  fresh  books. 
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This  first  month  has  been  one  of  experiment  and  evolution  of 
ways  and  means  of  doing  things.  While  we  are  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  from  disposing  of  fif- 
teen books  in  our  first  distribution,  we  gave  out  sixty-one  at  the  last 
of  the  month,  and  during  the  month  had  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
books  in  circulation  as  opposed  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  old  way.  The 
work  is  most  interesting,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  gradually  ap- 
proaching an  end  which  is  very  worth  while. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Linnell, 
Chairman  Library  Committee. 


In  response  to  a  request  for  Mr.  Roden's  opinion  of  the  new 
library  service  from  the  Librarian's  point  of  view  has  come  the 
following  pleasing  letter : 

The  Chicago  Public  Library, 

Chicago,  April  8,  1919. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Herrick: 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  herewith  a  few  words  regard- 
ing the  library  deposit  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  which  is  about 
the  most  interesting  thing,  humanly  speaking,  we  have  been  able 
to  do  this  year.  Because  of  our  utter  inability  to  get  proper  assist- 
ants during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  our  branch  service  has  been 
badly  affected,  and  we  did  not  dare  to  establish  any  new  installa- 
tions requiring  personal  service,  for  we  simply  did  not  have  it  to 
give.  We  turned,  therefore,  to  making  the  most  of  the  deposit 
form  of  library  service,  in  which  we  can  depend  on  other  people  for 
the  actual  book  distribution. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  deposit  resulted  from  an  inquiry 
from  Mrs.  Graham  whether  the  Hospital  could  have  books.  I 
could  think  of  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't,  and,  in  fact,  jumped  at 
the  chance  not  only  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  but  because  I 
thought  I  saw  a  new  and  very  fertile  field  for  usefulness  in  this 
direction. 

We  opened  our  deposit  on  March  1  with  about  450  books,  the 
larger  portion  of  which  is  bright,  wholesome  fiction  for  adults,  se- 
lected with  the  special  needs  of  hospital  patients  in  mind.  There  are 
also  some  juvenile  books  and  some  non-fiction,  and  we  are  con- 
stantly sending  out  special  lots  or  single  books  in  respnse  to  special 
calls.  These  requests,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know,  are  along  the 
lines  of  school  books,  technical  books  and  standard  and  classical 
novels.    Apparently  the  Hospital  has  given  many  people  a  chance  at 
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last  to  "catch  up"  on  their  reading  or  to  read  the  books  they  "always 
wanted  to  read  when  they  had  time." 

The  Library  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Board  acts  as  distrib- 
uting agents  in  the  wards  and  private  roms.  Two  days  a  week  are 
set  aside  for  this  work,  about  three  hours  each  day.  The  circula- 
tion during  the  first  month  was  269  volumes.  Those  who  have  done 
this  work  are  astonished  at  the  eagerness  with  which  different  pa- 
tients await  the  coming  of  the  librarian.  It  is  noted  that  those  in 
the  wards  seem  to  read  more  than  those  in  the  private  rooms.  One 
patient  in  a  ward  had  gathered  together  all  the  volumes  in  the  ward 
and  was  reading  different  ones  while  waiting  for  the  next  visit- 
ing day. 

As  an  experiment,  we  call  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  deposit  a 
great  success,  and,  after  a  little  while  longer,  we  intend  to  drop  a 
hint  to  the  other  large  Chicago  hospitals  that  we  are  ready  to  extend 
them  the  same  service.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  much  of 
the  success  has  been  due  to  the  splendid  cooperation  and  faithful- 
ness of  the  Woman's  Board. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  B.  Roden, 

Librarian. 
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THE  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  DEPARTMENT 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Bulletin  last  year  an  article  was 
published  which  told  about  a  few  of  the  interesting  cases  that  had 
come  to  the  Occupational  Department.  At  this  time,  when  the 
further  development  of  the  department  is  in  question,  some  statistics 
might  be  of  interest. 

Since  September,  1918,  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  has 
furnished  us  with  $50  worth  of  reed  for  basketry  each  month. 
This  reed  has  been  made  into  baskets  by  the  patients  and  sold  to 
them  at  cost.  With  the  proceeds  we  have  bought  equipment  and 
all  supplies  other  than  lumber,  which  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Hospital.  We  have  received  from  the  patients  from  August,  1918, 
to  April,  1919,  $675.18,  and  during  this  same  time,  exclusive  of  the 
money  spent  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board,  we  have  paid  out 
for  supplies  and  equipment  $664.78.  Of  this  amount  about  $225  is 
invested  in  permanent  equipment,,  and  we  have  on  hand  at  least 
$75  worth  of  supplies.  This  means  that  we  have  cost  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Board  about  $25  per  month,  or  about  $1  each  working 
day,  for  which  no  return  has  been  made. 

The  scope  of  the  work  has  been  considerably  enlarged.  We 
now  do  all  kinds  of  basketry,  including  table  lamps  and  floor  lamps, 
wooden  toys,  stuffed  toys,  leather  work,  papier-mache,  block 
printing,  stenciling,  wood  carving,  carpentry,  pottery,  permodella 
work,  etc.  We  try  to  let  each  patient  do  the  thing  that  appeals  to 
him  rather  than  the  thing  we  might  choose.  The  trick  of  getting 
a  person  interested  is  to  let  him  motivate  his  own  work  by  making 
something  he  can  use  either  for  himself  or  as  a  gift,  or  something 
we  need  in  the  shop.  Right  now  we  have  a  man  who  is  making 
a  reed  outfit  for  his  porch  at  home.  He  has  made  the  flower 
baskets  and  a  serving  tray  and  is  now  busy  with  a  lamp. 

Volunteer  workers  from  the  training  classes  of  the  Henry  B. 
Favill  School  of  Occupations  have  made  possible  this  increase  in 
the  activities  of  the  department.  From  that  school  we  have  had  a 
total  of  thirty-six  workers  who  have  given  us  seventy  weeks  of 
service.  Their  service  here,  of  course,  was  practice  work,  and  we 
know  that  their  experience  here  meant  as  much  to  them  as  their 
help  meant  to  the  Hospital.  At  the  present  time  so  great  is  the 
need  for  workers  in  military  hospitals  that  the  Government  is 
taking  young  women  without  any  practice  teaching,  and  at  the  rate 
of  remuneration  which  the  Government  pays,  the  seventy  weeks 
of  service  our  young  women  gave  would  be  worth  $4,760.  With 
two  exceptions,  all  the  aides  who  worked  here  are  now  in  military 
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service.  The  training  school  has  not  been  able  to  send  us  any 
help  since  March  1,  and  indications  are  that  it  will  not  be  able 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  On  this  account  since  the  first  week  in 
March  we  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  all  the  work  in  the 
wards  and  private  rooms  and  to  confine  our  efforts  to  the  shop 
work.  When  the  last  group  of  six  aides  was  with  us  we  were 
working  with  nearly  two  hundred  patients.  Now  we  have  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  who  are  able  to  come  to  the  shop.  To  sum  up, 
the  situation  is  this :  There  are  two  paid  workers ;  all  their  time 
is  needed  in  the  shop;  hardly  a  day  passes  that  calls  do  not  come 
for  a  teacher  to  go  to  a  ward  or  to  the  pavilion.  Occasionally  pa- 
tients are  taking  work  to  each  other,  so  keenly  do  they  feel  the 
need  of  something  to  do.  To  carry  on  the  work  adequately  in  the 
wards  and  the  private  rooms  six  additional  workers  are  needed. 
This  would  mean  that  salaries  for  this  department  would  amount 
to  $10,000  per  year.  The  question  is,  would  such  an  expenditure 
be  justifiable,  and  could  the  Hospital  afford  it? 

The  average  stay  of  a  patient  in  this  Hospital  is  twelve  days.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  cut  this  twelve  days  to  ten  days.  Could  this 
department  help? 

What  does  occupation  do  for  a  patient?  It  helps  in  either  one 
or  both  of  two  ways — psychologically  or  physiologically.  It  aims 
to  create  a  wholesome  interest  in  something  outside  the  patient's 
morbid  interest  in  himself  and  his  symptoms,  and  to  keep  his 
mental  attitude  right.  Time  and  again  patients  say  to  us,  "I  don't 
know  what  I  would  have  done  without  this  place.  It  has  given  me 
something  to  think  about  and  to  look  forward  to,  and  when  I  get 
home  I  am  going  to  get  some  materials  and  work  out  some  things 
for  myself."  The  mother  of  a  little  diabetic  girl  said  just  the 
other  day,  "Fannie  certainly  would  have  been  at  a  loss  without 
her  work.  It  has  helped  to  keep  her  happy  and  contented,  and  she 
has  not  minded  her  stay  in  the  Hospital  nearly  as  much  be- 
cause of  it." 

Where  certain  functions  are  to  be  restored  or  strengthened, 
under  proper  direction  occupation  has  a  direct  therapeutic  value. 
Just  recently  we  had  a  Polish  man,  Sebastian,  who  was  crippled 
with  arthritis  and  who  also  had  a  bad  heart.  At  first  he  worked 
only  a  little  while  at  a  time,  using  the  large  carpentry  tools  he  could 
hold  in  his  stiffened  hands.  Gradually  he  gained  strength,  and 
before  he  left  he  was  working  all  day  and  his  hands  were  much 
improved. 

Would  it  pay  to  spend  so  much  money  on  occupational  therapy  ? 
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As  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  there  is  no  hospital  of  this  type  in  the 
country  which  has  done  more  along  this  line  than  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  did  in  the  days  when  we  had  enough  help.  And  yet  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  has  not  given  it  a  fair  trial.  With  the  in- 
creasing interest  and  cooperation  of  the  doctors  and  nurses,  and 
with  a  paid  corps  of  workers  who  would  belong  to  the  Hospital  and 
become  a  part  of  it,  who  shall  say  what  could  be  accomplished?  I 
sometimes  think  the  question  is  not  "can  we  afford  to  do  it?"  but 
"can  we  afford  not  to  do  it?" 

Winifred  Brainerd, 
Director  Occupational  Therapy. 


THE  BLESSING  OF  OCCUPATION 
Meme  D.  Alpiner  Stern,  Champaign,  111. 

Six  times  in  fourteen  years  members  of  my  family,  including 
myself,  have  been  patients  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  In  every 
case  nothing  better  could  have  been  asked  for  so  far  as  the  care  and 
interest  of  the  attending  physicians  and  internes,  the  attention  of 
nurses,  and  the  courtesy  of  employees  were  concerned.  Attractively 
arranged  trays  tempted  the  appetite,  and  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  patient  in  every  case,  whether  surgical  or  medical,  was  the  Hos- 
pital's first  and  last  consideration. 

All  these  elements  worked  well  for  the  first  week  during  severe 
illness,  but  always  with  returning  interest  in  the  material  things 
which  spell  life,  came  the  longing  to  do  something  other  than  read- 
ing or  visiting.  What  could  help  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  even  months  sometimes?  There 
was  nothing  but  the  longing  to  get  away.  The  "Heart  of  the  Hos- 
pital," as  Mr.  Bacon  calls  it,  was  in  splendid  working  order,  but 
how  much  more  efficient  would  that  "heart"  have  been  with  a 
cooperative  mind,  a  unison  working  toward  perfection? 

Six  weeks  ago  we  came  again.  This  time  the  patient  is  my 
sixteen-year-old  son,  with  a  serious  heart  condition.  The  first  week 
he  was  too  ill  to  care ;  then  came  the  physician's  order  to  remain  in 
bed  indefinitely  and  not  to  lift  his  head.  It  sounded  like  the  "knell 
of  doom"  to  him.  Adolescence  is  the  period  of  activity,  and  if  a 
youth  is  cut  off  temporarily  from  normal  life  there  must  be  some 
substitute  to  overcome  the  disappointment.  Repeatedly  he  said, 
"Mother,  I  can  never  stand  it.  A  boy  grows  tired  of  reading  or 
being  read  to  all  day  long,  and  the  games  lose  their  attractiveness. 
Besides,  when  vacation  comes,  all  the  fellows  will  be  busy  and  I'll 
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have  nothing  to  do  but  lie  around."  My  attempt  at  comforting  was 
without  avail  until  one  day  I  met  one  of  the  workers  from  the 
Occupational  Room. 

My  first  visit  to  the  department  was  a  revelation.  I  counted 
sixteen  workers  in  all  stages  of  convalescence,  busily  and  happily 
engaged  in  various  arts  and  crafts.  The  hands  of  the  clock  seemed 
bewitched,  so  quickly  the  hours  passed.  When  I  returned  to  my 
son's  room  ready  to  teach  him  the  process  of  basket  weaving,  life 
immediately  presented  a  different  angle  to  him.  His  heart  condi- 
tion made  it  possible  for  him  to  do  only  small  baskets,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  his  interest  evoked  creative  ability,  displayed  by 
various  weaves  and  combinations  of  weaves,  new  shapes  and  orig- 
inal color  schemes.  Not  only  is  it  occupying  many  hours  which 
would  have  been  endless  without  the  diversion,  but  it  has  also  meant 
a  definite  plan  for  the  summer's  work,  with  an  outdoor  workshop 
where  baskets  and  other  reed  articles  will  be  made  to  sell. 

The  open  door  of  his  room  has  attracted  many  passers-by  who 
are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  such  occupation,  and  one  physician 
said  today,  "That  is  indeed  a  blessing." 

When  one  sees  the  middle-aged,  the  young  and  the  old,  all 
eager  to  be  taught  these  new  and  varied  arts  which  are  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  the  need  for  the  Occupational  Room  is  indeed 
apparent. 

This  is  only  my  appreciation  from  a  mother's  viewpoint.  Let 
me  add  in  closing  that  from  the  observation  of  a  woman  who  under- 
stands the  psychology  of  environment  and  employment,  I  can  truly 
say  that  the  value  of  an  Occupational  Department,  maintained  as  is 
the  shop  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  under  the  able  management 
of  Miss    Brainerd,  can  never  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  REPORT 

January-March 

The  department  has  been  unusually  busy  the  last  three  months 
in  gathering  information  about  one  hundred  babies  born  in  the  Hos- 
pital during  the  past  year.  Our  figures  are  therefore  much  larger 
than  usual.  We  have  had  161  maternity  cases,  96  of  which  were 
known  before  1919.  There  have  been  170  adults,  108  known  prev- 
iously, and  115  children,  61  of  them  known  before  this  quarter.  We 
made  370  visits  in  the  homes  and  had  an  average  of  more  than  300 
office  calls  each  month;  received  253  letters  and  wrote  164.  There 
were  over  400  cooperations  with  more  than  70  different  organiza- 
tions;  51  cases  were  referred  to  other  organizations,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Infant  Welfare  Society,  Central  Free  Dispensary,  Con- 
valescent Homes,  Visiting  Nurse  Association  and  Tuberculosis  Dis- 
pensaries. We  have  also  had  an  especially  satisfactory  experience 
in  more  than  the  ordinary  touch  with  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul. 

At  the  close  of  Children's  Year  it  is  fitting  for  us  to  review 
the  work  accomplished  and  consider  the  effect  on  the  community  ; 
also  plan  for  the  future.  Although  all  that  was  hoped  for  was  not 
attained,  we  are  sure  the  outlook  for  children  is  broadened,  and  the 
future  is  encouraging  if  we  can  increase  our  efforts  to  maintain  and 
enlarge  the  present  interest.  We  have  followed  the  children,  in- 
cluding the  maternity  babies,  as  intensively  as  our  staff  permitted, 
instructing  them  when  it  was  impossible  to  have  them  under  medical 
direction. 

The  frequent  weighing,  measuring  and  medical  examining  of 
young  children  will  probably  become  popular ;  parents  will  be  inter- 
ested in  keeping  accurate,  permanent  records  of  each  child,  and 
take  pride  in  health  records  rather  than  in  the  variety  and  serious- 
ness of  their  diseases,  as  seemed  to  have  been  the  fashion  not  so 
long  ago.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  birth  registration,  which  was  so  long  neglected  in 
this  country,  and  is  even  now  too  often  neglected. 

In  Chicago  several  new  child  conferences  or  baby  clinics  have 
been  established  during  the  year;  some  of  them  include  children 
up  to  six  years.  Nutritional  clinics  for  children  are  carried  on  in 
some  dispensaries,  the  best  equipped  having  a  dietitian  to  supply 
detailed  instructions.  Dental  work  for  children  is  more  carefully 
considered  than  formerly,  and  their  recreational  needs  for  health, 
as  well  as  for  relaxation  and  mental  stimulus,  is  generally 
recognized. 
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A  continued  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  children  in  school 
until  they  are  at  least  sixteen  years  old,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  go  to  work  at  fourteen,  as  is  now  permitted. 

A  question  which  has  not  been  given  publicity  but  which  is  not 
forgotten,  is  the  rights  of  illegitimate  children.  A  few  years  ago 
Norway  passed  a  law  giving  adequate  protection  to  mother  and 
child,  and  this  country  has  made  a  beginning.  Three  of  the  Central 
states  now  have  good  laws,  and  a  fourth  has  one  before  the  present 
legislature. 

May  19  and  20  there  will  be  held  in  Chicago  a  conference  of 
foreign  experts  on  child  welfare.  It  is  hoped  the  meetings  will 
attract  much  attention  among  people  who  have  given  valuable  war 
service  and  who  are  now  ready  to  undertake  equally  important 
work  for  public  welfare.    The  place  of  meeting  is  not  yet  arranged. 

The  Children's  Year  has  developed  "a  new  consciousness  of 
the  value  of  the  child  and  his  need  for  proper  surroundings,  good 
health,  wholesome  play,  adequate  schooling,  protection  from  pre- 
mature work,  and  special  care  when  needed." 

Jessie  Breeze, 
Director  Social  Service  Department. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO 


The  energy  of  the  Furnishing  Committee  and  the  persistence 
of  a  few  faithful  Board  members  in  collecting  soap  wrappers  has 
brought  into  the  silver  chest  of  the  Hospital  lSy2  dozen  plated 
silver  teaspoons,  to  which  the  soap  company,  James  S.  Kirk  &  Co., 
generously  added  2y2  dozen  more.  This  is  a  large  result  from  so 
small  an  effort. 
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REPORT  OF  SPRAGUE  HOME  FOR  NURSES  COMMITTEE 

The  new  class  of  about  forty  has  been  arriving  gradually 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  and  everything  seems  to  be  flourishing 
in  our  Training  School.  Five  of  the  senior  class  are  taking  the 
Red  Cross  course  at  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  on  Michigan 
avenue  and  26th  street,  which  obligates  them  at  the  end  of  three 
months  to  go  into  some  form  of  public  service  in  Illinois. 

On  March  17  a  very  delightful  evening  party  was  given  in 
the  Home  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick,  to  which  the  president  and  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Board  were  invited  as  honorary  members  of 
the  Nurses'  Christian  League,  under  whose  auspices  it  was  ar- 
ranged. The  program  consisted  of  piano  solos,  songs  (including 
two  trios),  recitations  and  two  dances,  all  very  charmingly  ac- 
complished by  different  nurses,  who  showed  much  talent  and  orig- 
inality. The  young  girl  who  danced  the  "Highland  Fling"  showed 
by  her  kilties  (to  Mrs.  Graham's  surprise)  that  Scotland  was  ad- 
dicted to  "the  wearing  of  the  green !"  And  the  fascinating  cos- 
tumes of  the  very  graceful  "Pierrotte  and  Pierrot"  were  so  very 
dainty  in  their  design  and  early  springtime  hue  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  they  were  home-made.  With  the  green  tissue  paper 
shades  on  the  lights,  and  delicious  ice  cream  and  cake  of  same 
color,  we  almost  felt  that  we  had  had  a  pleasant  excursion  to  the 
Emerald  Isle.  An  admission  fee  of  10  cents  was  charged  the  audi- 
ence, which  nearly  filled  the  large  classroom,  and  resulted  in  the  sum 
of  over  $20,  which  is  to  be  added  to  a  fund  now  being  earned  by  the 
nurses  for  a  stereopticon,  which  they  greatly  need,  not  only  for 
pleasure,  but  to  be  used  in  the  classes.  The  fund  was  started  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  by  selling  home-made  candy  in  the  school.  There 
will  be  more  on  sale  by  one  of  the  nurses  at  the  May  Board  meeting 
at  65  cents  a  pound.  We  hope  that  all  members  of  the  Board  will 
patronize  this  home  industry  for  such  a  good  cause. 

The  Graduation  Day  has  been  arranged  for  Thursday  after- 
noon, May  22,  at  3  o'clock.  We  are  to  have  the  great  privilege  of 
an  address  from  Mrs.  Ira  Couch  Wood,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
emphasize  the  delightful  treat  that  is  in  store  for  all  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present.  We  hope  that  every  member  of 
the  Board  will  mark  this  date  in  her  calendar  in  red  letters  and  let 
nothing  interfere  with  her  attendance. 

Helen  V.  Drake, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  CHAPEL  MUSIC  COMMITTEE 

The  Committee  on  Chapel  Music  is  a  new  one,  being  appointed 
last  January.  Since  that  time  nine  Presbyterian  Churches  have  fur- 
nished soloists  as  follows : 

January  26. — Buena  Memorial,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Lash  (choir  master),  furnished  Mr.  Carl  Dillberg. 

February  2. — First  Presbyterian  Church,  Evanston,  through 
Mrs.  Perkins  Bass,  gave  us  pleasure  in  hearing  Miss  Grace  La 
Rocco. 

February  9. — First  Church,  through  Mrs.  Howard  Agnew 
Johnstone,  furnished  Mrs.  Allen  T.  Schoofield. 

February  16. — A  special  song  service  was  given  by  a  quintette 
of  young  ladies  from  Woodlawn  Park  Church. 

February  23. — Rogers  Park  Church,  through  Mrs.  T.  R.  Gra- 
ham, contributed  two  singers,  Mrs.  Toban  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Cooper. 

March  2. — The  Olivette  Quartette  gave  several  numbers. 

March  9. — Hyde  Park  Church,  through  Mrs.  Charles  Robbins 
and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Brown,  gave  two  very  fine  singers. 

March  16. — New  Eighth,  through  Mrs.  Frank  Rayner,  fur- 
nished two  singers,  Mrs.  Redmayne  and  Mrs.  Thearson. 

March  23.— The  New  Eighth  Church  again  favored  us  through 
Mrs.  Rayner  with  Mr.  James  Courier. 

We  have  also  been  favored  with  singers  independent  of  churches 
as  follows : 

January  12  and  19. — Miss  Marian  Cameron  and  Miss  Yukona 
Wall. 

March  30. — Mrs.  Frederick  Thorelius. 

Chapel  attendance  has  increased  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  which 
tells  without  further  words  how  the  patients  appreciate  the  Sunday 
service,  and  the  Hospital  is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  a  chap- 
lain so  fitted  for  the  work  as  Doctor  Curtis,  a  man  of  tact  and  dis- 
cernment as  well  as  knowledge  and  spirituality.  In  the  July  Bul- 
letin Doctor  Curtis  will  tell  of  his  hopes  and  plans  for  the  Chapel 
service. 

Our  thanks  are  gratefully  given  to  Miss  Helen  V.  Drake  for 
the  gift  every  Sunday  of  lovely  flowers. 

We  would  appreciate  greatly  any  assistance  in  furnishing  solos 
for  the  Chapel  service. 

Mrs.  Clement  J.  Wall, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  ENTERTAINMENT   COMMITTEE 

A  most  enjoyable  entertainment  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
our  able  chairman  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  January  25.  An  hour 
of  genuine  pleasure  was  given  the  patients  by  the  Arion  Choir  of 
Hinsdale,  composed  of  nine  young  ladies.  Their  selections  were 
well  chosen  and  beautifully  given,  reflecting  great  credit  on  their 
leader,  Mrs.  McLaren.  Their  music  was  varied  by  readings  given 
by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fetzer,  also  of  Hinsdale,  who  won  the  hearts  of  all 
the  patients  and  graciously  gave  several  encore  numbers.  Seventy- 
nine  patients  were  present. 

On  February  1  we  were  indebted  to  Miss  Henrietta  Robinson 
of  Fullerton  Avenue  Church  for  a  delightful  entertainment  which 
was  given  by  the  students  of  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 
A  quartette  of  four  young  students  gave  some  good  numbers,  and 
solo  selections  on  the  cornet  and  banjo,  as  well  as  several  vocal 
numbers.     Ninety-five  patients  were  present. 

To  the  new  Eighth  Church  we  are  indebted  for  a  delightful  en- 
tertainment furnished  by  Mrs.  Motter,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Frank  Rayner,  February  8.  Piano  solos  by  Miss  Rayner, 
readings  by  Miss  Jacks  and  vocal  selections  by  Miss  Soule  were 
given.  Eighty  patients  enjoyed  the  hour's  program  with  apparent 
delight. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  illness  of  our  efficient  Mrs.  Wall,  the 
entertainments  for  the  month  of  March  were  delightfully  rendered 
and  well  attended.  March  8  Mr.  Fash  of  the  Buena  Memorial 
Church  brought  out  his  ''Sunshine  Choir"  of  twenty-five  members, 
who  more  than  merited  their  name,  since  they  brought  so  much 
happiness  to  the  patients. 

March  22  Mr.  Vernon,  choirmaster,  and  Miss  Caroline  Mar- 
shall, organist,  both  of  the  Third  Church,  together  with  Miss  Leila 
Jesty,  vocalist,  and  Mrs.  Rolloson,  reader,  gave  a  most  artistic 
afternoon. 

On  March  29  Mrs.  Motter  of  the  New  Eighth  Church  sup- 
plied the  talent,  consisting  of  Miss  Wrayworth,  vocalist,  Miss  Uray, 
pianist,  and  Mrs.  Featherstonbaugh,  who  gave  several  pianologues. 
Every  number  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  To  all  taking  part  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  express  its  sincere  appreciation. 

Mrs.  Carey  Culbertson, 

Vice-Chairman. 
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SCHOOL  NOTES  AND  ALUMNA  NOTES 

April  1,  the  sixteenth  birthday  of  the  School,  was  celebrated 
by  having  a  fine  goose  dinner,  followed  by  a  frolic  and  dance  in  the 
Assembly  Room,  and  ice  cream  served  at  the  end  of  the  evening. 

The  forty  members  of  the  new  Preliminary  Class  felt,  after 
the  party,  that  they  had  really  been  made  a  part  of  the  School 
Family. 

The  Preliminary  Class,  which  has  just  been  promoted  to  First 
Year  Class,  held  a  candy  sale  at  the  Home  on  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
to  raise  money  for  especial  equipment  for  the  sick  room.  Fifty 
dollars  was  the  result  of  this  sale. 

The  next  ambition  is  a  moving  picture  lantern  for  the  use  of 
the  School.  The  pupils  are  planning  a  series  of  concerts  by  home 
talent  to  raise  money  for  this  purpose.  The  first  one  was  given  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  with  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  of  faculty 
and  pupils  present. 

Several  small  things  are  being  done  toward  raising  money  for 
the  sewing  machine  fund,  which  the  pupils  wish  for  their  own  use. 

Some  notable  lectures,  illustrated  by  moving  pictures,  have  re- 
cently been  given  at  the  Home,  among  them  Doctor  Hoffman  and 
Miss  Place  on  "Infant  Welfare" ;  Doctor  Gray  from  Eli  Lilley,  Mr. 
Smith  from  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  on  "Vaccines  and  Serums" ;  Dr. 
Bell  Allen  representing  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  in  an 
interesting  talk  on  the  "Women  of  India,"  and  Dr.  Rachael  Yarros, 
"The  End  of  the  Road." 

A  number  of  pupils  are  taking  the  special  course  in  contagious 
nursing  at  Durand  Hospital,  seven  being  there  at  the  present  time. 

Beginning  May  1  five  more  nurses  will  attend  the  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy.  The  course  is  three  months,  and  the 
nurses  live  at  the  Chicago  Nurses'  Club  during  that  time. 

The  annual  meeting  for  election  of  officers  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation was  held  April  1  in  the  sun  parlor  at  the  Home.  Miss 
Mary  Cutler  was  made  president ;  Miss  Lundberg  is  vice-president ; 
Miss  Bertha  Bennett,  Class  of  1919,  secretary,  in  place  of  Miss  Lois 
Hammersberg,  resigned.  Miss  Mary  Wilson  continues  as  treas- 
urer another  year. 

The  report  on  the  Mary  Byrne  Memorial  Fund  showed  that 
$8,626.25  has  been  paid  to  the  Hospital.  The  room  was  occupied 
208  days  during  the  year  by  Alumnae  members. 

According  to  the  best  information  in  our  possession  at  the 
present  time,  about  forty-five  Presbyterian  nurses  of  Unit  13  have 
returned.     Thirty  are  in  Germany  with  the  Army  of  Occupation ; 
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twenty-five  at  Treves,  and  Miss  Louise  Todd,  Miss  Mabel  Dunlap, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Clark,  Miss  Mayna  Brace  and  Miss  P.  K.  Jones  at 
Priim  (Evacuation  Hospital  29),  and  a  few  nurses  of  the  Unit  are 
still  at  Limoges,  France. 

Miss  Winifred  McLeod,  Class  of  1907,  Misses  Nellie  and  Min- 
nie Chisholm,  Class  of  1916,  and  Miss  Florence  Stidston,  Class  of 
1915,  who  went  overseas  with  the  Canadian  forces  early  in  the  war, 
are  still  in  England ;  Miss  Mary  A.  Jacobson,  Class  of  1908,  is  in 
Liverpool.  Miss  Ada  Graham,  Class  of  1911,  who  went  to  France 
in  1915,  is  in  Paris. 

Miss  McMillan  has  recently  received  an  interesting  letter  from 
Miss  Ida  Twedten,  Class  of  1911.  Three  years  ago  Miss  Twedten 
and  her  sister  Hilda  went  to  France.  After  returning  to  this  coun- 
try a  call  came  for  nurses  to  go  to  the  Mexican  border,  to  which 
they  responded,  serving  there  seven  months.  They  were  later  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  and  from  there  went  to  France 
again,  with  Unit  13,  and  are  now  comfortably  located  in  the  enemy 
country  at  Treves,  with  the  Army  of  Occupation. 

Miss  Hazel  P.  Titus,  Class  of  1915,  was  married  in  Paris  at 
the  American  Episcopalian  Church  to  Captain  Albert  W.  Ghoreyeb, 
M.  C.  A.  E.  F.,  January  1. 

Miss  Ruth  Brown,  Class  of  1910,  of  Unit  13,  upon  landing  in 
New  York,  was  detained  at  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  on  account  of 
illness.  Miss  Brown  writes  that  she  is  better,  but  will  probably  be 
at  the  hospital  several  weeks  longer. 

Miss  Eleanor  Smith,  Class  of  1916,  also  of  Unit  13,  at  the 
same  time  was  sent  to  Biltmore,  North  Carolina,  Army  General 
Hospital  No.  12,  for  a  rest. 

Miss  Margaret  Hoskins,  Miss  Ann  Ossewaarde,  Miss  Char- 
lotte McDermott,  Unit  13,  returned  from  Limoges,  France,  are  on 
special  duty  at  the  Hospital. 

Nurses  known  to  have  been  recently  released  from  Canton- 
ment service  in  this  country  are :  Miss  Fave  Jackson,  Class  of 
1907,  and  Miss  Zulema  Parcell,  Class  of  1917. 

Miss  Charlotte  Landt,  until  February  night  superintendent  at 
the  Hospital,  is  now  the  nurse  for  the  Chicago  Gas  Company. 

Miss  Mary  Gunther,  Class  of  1915,  is  assisting  Miss  Hammers- 
berg  as  night  superintendent  at  the  Hospital. 

Miss  Minerva  Wilson  is  superintendent  of  nurses  at  Kewanee 
Public  Hospital,  Kewanee,  111. 

_  Miss  Bertha  Bennett,  Class  of  1919,  has  taken  Miss  Wilson's 
position  at  the  Central  Free  Dispensary. 
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Miss  Gertrude  Kellogg,  Class  of  1918,  is  assisting  with  the  class 
work  at  the  School. 

Miss  Ella  von  Dohren  is  school  nurse  at  the  Home. 

Miss  Heide  Hendrickson,  Class  of  1918,  is  with  the  Visiting 
Nursing  Association  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Married — The  marriage  is  announced  of  Miss  Katherine  Wat- 
ters,  Class  of  1912,  to  Mr.  Willard  DeForest  Hurt,  February  17, 
in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Born — January  31,  Mary  Elizabeth  Snapp,  daughter  of  Lieut, 
and  Mrs.  Carl  F.  Snapp.  Mrs  Snapp  was  Miss  Alice  Stafford, 
Class  of  1913. 

Born — March  4,  Robert  Dean,  son  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford M.  LaMar.  Mrs.  LaMar  was  Miss  Jessie  Turner,  Class  of 
1917. 

Born — April  6,  Dorothy  Mabel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gordon  Adams,  at  the  Hospital.  Mrs.  Adams  was  Miss  Mabel 
Scott,  Class  of  1914. 

Miss  Mae  Burtch,  Class  of  1907,  has  resigned  from  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  and  is  on  private  duty  at  the  hospital. 
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EDITORIAL 

As  an  inevitable  result  of  the  disrupting  of  our  social  fabric  by  the 
world  war  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  decry  old  laws  and  customs, 
even  the  time-honored  and  oft-tested  eleventh  commandment,  a  recent 
writer  having  declared  that  it  had  utterly  failed  in  the  recent  crisis. 
There  are,  however,  institutions  founded  upon  this  humanitarian 
principle  which  have  remained  steadfast  throughout  these  tempestu- 
ous times  and  refute  such  criticism.  The  Red  Cross,  the  various 
welfare  organizations,  and  those  hospitals  founded  "not  for  pecu- 
niary profit,"  have  been  tested  during  these  days  and  have  not  been 
found  wanting.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  welfare  worker  has  found 
satisfaction  in  the  employ  of  his  powers,  and  the  doctor  interest  in 
the  development  of  his  science,  and  that  the  nurse  has  sought  a  wage 
for  her  labor,  but  the  fundamental  principle  that  has  made  such  work 
successful  is  the  ideal  of  caring  for  others  more  than  for  one's  self. 
The  difficulty  is  not  that  the  old  humanitarian  law  does  not 
work,  but  that  man  has  not  worked  it.  He  has  lacked  imagination. 
He  has  limited  its  application  to  his  own  family,  or  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, or  his  own  country,  when  it  was  meant  that  he  should  extend 
it  into  his  factory,  his  store,  his  office,  and  even  to  the  outermost  rim 
of  the  circle  of  his  interests.  Indeed,  until  he  has  learned  its  uni- 
versal application,  the  old  laws  will  seem  to  have  failed  and  right- 
eousness will  not  be  triumphant. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  TRAINING  IN  THE  NURSING  PROFES- 
SION 

By  Edna  L.  Foley 

Trained  nursing  ought  to  appeal  to  every  young  woman  who  is 
interested  in  the  physical  welfare  of  her  countrymen.  For  nursing 
is  pre-eminently  woman's  work,  and  only  those  who  have  served  it 
jealously  can  know  why  we  ask  young  women  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  a  strict  discipline.  If  voluntary  service  were  all  that  it  re- 
quired, no  woman  need  hold  back.  But  nursing  means  more  than 
such  service.  It  involves  trained  service,  and  training  requires  time 
as  well  as  energy. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  nursing:  one  familiar  to  the  public 
mind,  that  prompted  by  desire  and  sentiment,  a  mixture  of  pillow- 
smoothing  and  sleepless  nights;  the  other,  infinitely  more  valu- 
able, less  well  understood,  the  nursing  backed  by  rigid,  careful, 
technical  training.  Perhaps  both  can  better  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  true  stories : 

Two  years  ago,  in  a  German  military  hospital  in  which  some 
American  Red  Cross  nurses  were  working,  a  soldier  had  had  his  leg 
amputated  just  below  the  hip.  There  was  constant  danger  of  seri- 
ous and  fatal  hemorrhage.  Consequently  the  surgeon  gave  orders  that 
a  rubber  tourniquet,  a  bandage  to  be  applied  in  just  such  emergen- 
cies, should  be  left  on  this  man's  table  day  and  night,  and  under 
no  condition  whatsoever  was  it  to  be  removed.  On  the  third  day  the 
anticipated  happened,  the  hemorrhage  occurred,  the  tourniquet  was 
looked  for,  it  was  not  in  its  place  and  in  ten  minutes  everything  was 
over.  The  man  lost  his  chance  for  life  simply  because  the  one  thing 
most  needed  was  lacking.  When  a  volunteer  worker  who  had 
charge  of  the  patients  on  that  side  of  the  ward  returned  from  her 
hours  off  duty,  she  was  asked  about  the  tourniquet.  She  replied 
promptly,  "Why,  it  is  in  my  cupboard  and  I  have  the  keys  here." 
When  asked  why  she  had  removed  it,  she  said,  "I  was  told  not  to 
let  it  get  lost,  that  it  was  very  valuable  and  that  they  were  very  scarce, 
consequently  whenever  I  left  the  ward  I  locked  it  up  first."  This 
woman  was  a  person  of  intelligence,  good  intentions,  warm  heart, 
untiring  in  her  service  to  the  wounded  men,  but  to  her  medically 
untrained  reasoning  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  two  orders, 
the  one  that  an  expensive  bandage  should  not  be  lost,  the  other  that 
a  bandage  needed  to  save  a  human  life  should  never  be  removed 
from  a  certain  spot. 


Again,  not  so  very  long  ago  a  visiting  nurse  rather  new  in  dis- 
trict work  came  into  her  sub-station  at  the  noon  hour  to  get  some 
fresh  supplies,  and  prepared  to  go  out  again  directly.  As  the  nurses 
ordinarily  stop  for  luncheon  and  to  complete  their  clerical  work  of 
the  previous  day,  the  supervisor  asked  why  she  was  in  so  much  of  a 
hurry.  She  explained  that  she  was  going  back  to  see  a  certain  mater- 
nity case.  When  asked  why,  she  said  that  she  did  not  really  know ; 
pulse,  temperature,  respiration  were  normal,  the  young  mother  felt 
comfortable,  but  her  color  wasn't  good,  something  was  wrong,  at 
least  the  nurse  thought  so.  In  fact,  everything  had  gone  so  smoothly 
that  the  doctor  had  dismissed  the  patient  the  day  before,  promising 
to  return  if  he  were  sent  for.  The  supervisor,  as  much  to  quiet  the 
unnecessary  anxiety  of  a  nurse  new  in  the  field,  as  well  as  to  see 
for  herself  if  the  nurse  were  right  in  her  suspicions,  accompanied 
her. 

When  they  got  to  the  house,  the  kindly  mother-in-law  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  them  and  asked  if  the  nurse  had  forgotten 
anything  on  her  earlier  visit.  They  asked  for  the  patient,  the  mother- 
in-law  replied,  "Oh,  she  is  all  right ;  she  is  pretty  quiet,  but  she  is 
all  right."  When  the  nurses  went  into  the  bedroom  they  found 
that  she  was  anything  but  all  right.  To  the  trained  eye  it  was  eas- 
ily seen  that  the  patient  was  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Examin- 
ation proved  that  she  was  suffering  from  a  profuse  post-partum 
hemorrhage.  While  one  nurse  went  for  the  physician,  the  other  ele- 
vated the  foot  of  the  bed  and  started  treatment,  and  before  an  hour 
was  over  the  physician  and  the  two  nurses  had  succeeded  in  stanch- 
ing the  hemorrhage,  and  the  young  mother's  life  was  safe  for  the 
time  being.  Forty-eight  hours  later  she  was  almost  as  good  as  new, 
and  on  the  fourteenth  day  she  was  dismissed,  with  her  small  baby, 
to  the  Infant  Welfare  Society. 

When  the  nurse  was  asked  just  how  she  knew  that  this  young 
mother  was  in  such  bad  shape  she  said,  rather  vaguely,  "I  didn't 
know,  I  couldn't  tell,  but  one  can't  work  over  and  with  three  hun- 
dred similar  cases  and  not  know  when  a  woman's  color  is  abnormal. 
One  can't  handle  three  hundred  such  patients  and  not  recognize  dan- 
ger when  it  begins  to  assert  itself." 

The  treatment  of  these  two  patients  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween untrained  and  trained  nursing  service,  nursing  prompted  by 
desire,  sentiment  or  some  other  reason,  and  the  nursing  which  fol- 
lows careful  preparation.  Which  type  of  nursing  would  you  like 
to  receive  if  you  were  ill  in  a  hospital? 


Now,  just  what  is  nursing — the  care  of  the  sick,  rilling  hot  water 
bottles,  shaking  down  thermometers,  wearing  a  becoming  uniform? 
It's  all  this  and  a  great  deal  more.  Nursing — trained  nursing — im- 
plies a  co-ordination  of  head  and  hand  and  heart,  an  automatic  sym- 
phony of  observation,  detection  and  action.  The  study  and  recog- 
nition of  symptoms,  what  is  significant  and  to  be  treated  as  an 
emergency  and  as  something  to  be  reported  to  those  higher  in  author- 
ity ;  what  can  with  safety  be  apparently  overlooked — this  is  the  big- 
gest part  of  nursing. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  ability  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work 
within  a  stated  time,  to  be  so  trained  that  certain  routine  duties  be- 
come automatic,  leaving  the  mind  free  for  greater  responsibilities. 
This  slow  but  steady  training  in  speeding  up  stiffens  one's  mental 
and  moral  as  well  as  one's  physical  caliber;  then  when  the  big  test 
comes — a  heavy  day  in  the  surgery,  more  new  citizens  than  usual 
in  the  maternity  ward,  an  Eastland  disaster,  or  a  German  advance 
along  the  whole  front,  the  trained  worker  is  the  one  who  best  stands 
the  long  hours,  the  inevitable  strain  and  the  frightful  weariness. 

When  one  has  learned  the  simpler  procedures,  ordinary  bedside 
care,  handling  and  feeding  of  helpless  patients,  care  of  the  ward 
and  supply  rooms,  responsibilities  come  quick  and  fast.  Special 
training  calls  for  all  the  nerve  and  poise  and  grit  a  girl  has ;  earning 
one's  cap  is  like  getting  a  master's  gown. 

Of  course,  there  are  also  the  duties  connected  with  the  many 
positions  calling  for  administrative  and  executive  ability — these 
come  later.  A  woman  may  be  asked  to  serve  as  jack-of-all-trades  in 
a  ten-bed  sanitarium  or  serve  as  superintendent  in  a  3,000-bed 
camp  hospital.  These  positions  are  exacting.  It  is  better  to  learn 
to  fill  them  by  long  training  than  to  get  one's  experience  by  practic- 
ing on  helpless  patients  and  student  nurses.  The  public  health  field 
is  bristling  with  opportunities  for  the  experienced  graduate  nurse 
to  whom  pioneering,  as  well  as  team  work,  is  a  matter  of  course. 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  what  nursing  is.  Now 
just  a  minute  for  what  nursing  is  not.  It  is  not  drudgery,  it  is  not 
menial,  it  is  not  "infra  dig."  When  the  life  of  a  human  being  is 
at  stake,  no  service  that  makes  it  possible  for  that  soul  to  "carry 
on"  valiantly  in  this  world  can  be  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of 
any  woman.  A  nurse  learns  first  just  how  to  handle  a  bed,  then  to 
manage  the  patient  in  that  bed,  and  eventually  experience  in  han- 
dling hundreds  of  such  patients  gives  her  the  deftness,  the  gentle- 
ness and  the  self-assurance  which  means  so  much  to  the  patient. 
No  patient  likes  to  be  left  constantly  to  the  ministrations  of  a  scared, 


timid  nurse.  Training  and  experience  beget  confidence.  One  can't 
learn  manual  skill  in  a  classroom  any  more  than  one  can  become 
accustomed  to  the  quality  of  a  pulse  by  means  of  a  correspondence 
course.  Only  by  taking  literally  thousands  of  pulses  does  one  learn 
the  fine  distinctions  known  to  the  initiated  as  "thready,"  "bound- 
ing," "full,"  "even,"  "rapid,"  "intermittent"  and  what-not.  To  some 
people  nursing  has  its  sordid  side.  To  be  sure,  the  human  body 
may  be  considered  a  little  city  of  sewers;  to  some  of  us  it  is  the 
temple  of  the  holy  spirit ;  no  service  for  it  is  menial,  degrading,  nor 
too  impossible  when  one's  heart  is  in  one's  work. 

Training  is  as  necessary  in  nursing  as  in  good  athletics.  We'd 
think  a  student  crazy  who  offered  to  be  chief  guard  or  basket  man 
because  the  gymnasium  suit  was  becoming  or  the  honors  attached 
agreeable.  We  know  that  it  is  the  student  who  has  trained  and  prac- 
ticed daily  on  the  gym  floor  and  then  on  the  scrub  team,  who  finally 
makes  the  class  team,  who  is  the  big  factor  in  winning  the  pennant. 
So  in  nursing,  it  is  the  student  who  has  proved  her  physical  endur- 
ance, her  level  head,  her  ability  to  keep  little  things  moving  smoothly 
while  she  meets  the  big  things  quietly  but  surely,  who  gets  the  big- 
ger posts   and   who  makes  the   good   nurse. 

Even  the  college  bred  girl  can  find  adequate  utilization  of  her 
powers  in  nursing,  and  she  has  a  lot  to  give  to  nursing.  Her  mental 
equipment,  her  sense  of  fair  play  and  team  work,  class  spirit  and 
belief  in  service — these  are  good  assets.  The  nursing  profession 
needs  her  and  welcomes  her.  The  college  girl  is  taught  to  think 
in  terms  of  service;  in  these  days  of  commercialism  we  need  her 
vision  as  well  as  her  enthusiasm. 

She  will  find  some  handicaps  in  her  individualism,  her  some- 
what desultory  habits  of  thinking,  her  inability  to  apply  herself  stead- 
ily and  constantly  to  hard,  uncongenial,  even  disagreeable  tasks,  and 
in  her  desire  for  intellectual  leisure  that  can't  always  be  gratified 
while  sick  people  are  needing  care.  She  must  acquire  habits  of  ac- 
curacy with  speed,  obedience  without  question,  and  promptness  with- 
out haste.  These  the  average  college  girl  has  to  learn  and  it  some- 
times is  hard  work.  There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  ask 
questions,  but  she  must  learn  to  obey  first  and  question  later,  when 
there  is  more  time. 

The  woman  is  subordinated  that  the  nurse  may  come  first,  the 
personality  is  forgot  that  the  patient's  welfare,  the  honor  of  the 
school  and  of  the  profession  may  all  be  considered.  In  his  famous 
essay,  "The  Good  Side  of  Militarism,"  which  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  student  in  a  nurses'  training  school,  Donald  Hankey  says : 


"As  I  said  before,  the  personal  humility  of  the  soldier  has  noth- 
ing in  it  of  abject  self-depreciation  or  slackness.  On  the  contrary, 
every  detail  of  his  appearance  and  every  most  trivial  feature  of  his 
duty  assumes  an  immense  significance.  Slackness  in  his  dress  and 
negligence  in  his  work  are  military  crimes.  In  a  good  regiment,  the 
soldier  is  striving  after  perfection  all  the  time. 

"And  it  is  when  he  comes  to  the  supreme  test  of  battle  that  the 
fruits  of  his  training  appear.  The  good  soldier  has  learned  the  hard- 
est lesson  of  all,  the  lesson  of  self-subordination  to  a  higher  and  big- 
ger personality.  He  has  learned  to  sacrifice  everything  which  be- 
longs to  him  individually  to  a  cause  that  is  far  greater  than  any  per- 
sonal ambitions  of  his  own  can  ever  be.  He  has  learned  to  do  this 
so  thoroughly  that  he  knows  no  fear — for  fear  is  personal." 

I've  not  wasted  time  talking  about  the  poor  nurse.  We  know 
that  she  exists,  but  some  of  us  forget  that  the  home  made  the  woman. 
An  institution  can't  undo  in  three  years  the  work  of  twenty  years 
of  bad  early  environment.  Women  to  fill  nursing  posts  in  hospitals 
have  been  needed  in  such  large  numbers  that  quantity  has  frequently 
been  given  precedence  over  quality.  No  really  good  woman  was 
ever  ruined  by  a  bad  hospital,  but  any  number  of  good  women  have 
become  poorly  trained  nurses  because  they  got  their  experience  in 
poor  schools.  Although  nominally  the  training  school  is  an  educa- 
tional institution,  actually  most  training  schools  were  established  to 
provide  better  and  at  the  same  time  less  expensive  care  of  the  sick. 
The  training  of  the  nurse  is  considered  of  secondary  importance 
and  poor  nurses,  with  low  standards  of  preparation  and  nursing  out- 
put, are  the  result. 

Because  her  preparation  makes  her  more  able  to  see  and  de- 
mand the  kind  of  training  that  will  make  her  more  helpful  as  well 
as  more  proficient,  nursing  needs  the  most  highly  trained  woman, 
needs  her  loyalty,  her  idealism,  her  sympathy.  To  be  sure,  training 
can  only  give  back  to  any  woman  what  she  herself  is  willing  to  put 
into  it;  it  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw,  but  it  will  make  the 
worth-while  woman  an  enormously  valuable  asset  to  herself,  her 
community  and  her  country. 


MEMORIAL  MEETING  FOR  MISS  JANE  DELANO 

On  Wednesday  evening,  May  7,  in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  there  was  held  a  memorial  meeting  for  Miss  Jane  Delano, 
Director  General  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  who  died  in  Base  Hospital  69  at  Saveny,  France. 

Of  the  many  similar  gatherings  held  at  that  time  all  over  the 
United  States  none  could  have  excelled  in  beauty  and  impressive- 
ness  this  -special  one  in  Fourth  Church,  and  those  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  be  present  will  always  remember  the  occasion  with  grati- 
tude. 

Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone  presided,  introducing  Miss  Wheeler, 
Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  School  for  Nurses,  who  spoke  very 
feelingly  on  behalf  of  the  profession  now  mourning  such  a  beloved 
officer. 

Dr.  Gentles  spoke  for  the  medical  profession,  paying  a  high 
tribute  to  nursing,  which  he  said  often  counts  far  more  than  medicine 
in  treatment  of  disease.  Then  Mr.  Marquis  Eaton,  President  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  gave  a  beautiful  address,  a  synop- 
sis of  which  is  contained  in  the  following  letter  graciously  sent  in 
response  to  a  request  for  his  notes. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  I  have  no  notes  of  my  remarks 
at  the  Memorial  Meeting  for  Miss  Jane  Delano,  recently  held  at  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church.  I  prepared  simply  a  notation  of  the 
points  which  I  desired  to  cover  and  this  notation  would  not  be  in 
any  way  helpful.  I  was  seeking  to  establish  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  Red  Cross  performed  a  great  variety  of  services  and  occupied  a 
vast  number  of  distinct  fields,  the  nurses,  by  common  consent,  typi- 
fied the  whole  range  of  service.  I  referred  also  to  the  homecoming 
of  our  Chicago  nurses  who  have  been  in  service  overseas  and  to  the 
excellence  and  sacrificial  nature  of  their  work  abroad.  I  made  men- 
tion of  the  death,  at  the  outset,  of  Miss  Ayers  and  Helen  Burnett 
Wood.  I  spoke  briefly  of  my  own  acquaintance  with  and  relations  to 
Miss  Delano  and  of  her  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Chicago  nurses.  I  timed  my  brief  remarks  so  that  I  might 
ask  the  audience  to  arise  and  remain  standing  for  a  few  moments  at 
nine  o'clock,  which  was  the  time  set  for  the  posthumous  award  in 
Washington  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  Miss  Delano, 
accepted  by  the  President  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

"My  secretary  will  enclose  an  exact  copy  of  the  notation  writ- 
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ten  on  a  dinner  card  by  ex-President  Taft,  who  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Miss  Delano. 

"Sincerely, 

"Marquis  Eaton/' 
"Dear  Marquis : 

"I  am  very  sorry  not  to  be  with  you  tonight  to  bear  witness  that 
Miss  Delano  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  cause  in  this  war,  that  she 
gave  up  her  life  for  her  country  and  that  no  finer  example  of  pure 
sacrificial  patriotism  and  effective  work  was  given  in  this  crisis  than 
by  her.  In  peace  and  war  she  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
essential  field  of  nursing.  We  owe  the  25,000  trained  nurses  in 
our  army  to  her. 

"May  7,   19.19.  Wm.   H.   Taft." 

The  music  furnished  by  the  Church  Choir  included  John  A.  Car- 
penter's thrilling  song,  "The  Home  Road,"  and  added  much  to  the 
occasion,  as  did  also  the  large  bunch  of  lovely  white  snap-dragon 
displayed  on  one  side  of  the  platform.  The  church  was  crowded 
with  a  remarkable  audience  of  1,600  trained  nurses  and  their  friends, 
50  from  our  own  Training  School  sitting  in  one  group  near  the  front. 

On  leaving  the  edifice  a  glance  backward  revealed  a  scene  of 
unusual  beauty,  making  one  long  for  an  artist's  brush  that  it  might  be 
perpetuated.  The  gray  stone  walls  and  pillars  in  the  background 
were  relieved  by  the  brilliant  flags  of  the  Allies  around  the  reading 
desk,  with  the  touching  Service  Flag  above  the  organ  loft,  while 
over  each  side  gallery  hung  a  large  Red  Cross  Flag. 

In  those  galleries  and  the  side  aisles  below  them  were  hundreds 
of  sweet-faced  young  women  in  blue  gowns  wTith  white  caps  and 
aprons,  from  various  hospitals  and  nurses'  homes.  The  main  aisle 
and  body  of  the  church  were  thronged  with  Red  Cross  Nurses, 
in  dark  blue  gowns  and  hats,  their  capes  thrown  back  to  show  the 
scarlet  lining,  with  startling  effect.  It  was  all  perfectly  beautiful  and 
a  worthy  tribute  to  the  wonderful  character  "gone  before." 

H.  V.  D. 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  PIANO 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  May  28,  the  new  Steinway 
grand  piano  was  formally  presented  to  the  hospital.  A  musical 
program,  arranged  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Martin,  through  the  kindness  of 
friends,  was  given  by  Mrs.  Frank  Smith,  pianist ;  Mrs.  Mitchell 
Hoyt,  soprano ;  Miss  Birmingham,  accompanist.  The  members  and 
guests  of  the  Woman's  Board  who  were  present  are  not  likely  to 
forget  the  beautiful  music  nor  the  generosity  of  the  artists  who 
gave  their  services. 

Mrs.  Graham  said  the  presentation  was  in  a  manner  a  dedica- 
tion, as  it  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Blair  and  family  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Blair  that  made  the  purchase  possible.  A  plate  on  the  piano 
bears  the  inscription:  "Ruby  McCormick  Blair,  1917." 

I.  B.  G. 


ENDOWMENT  FUND  FOR  SPECIAL  NURSES  TO  CARE 

FOR  CRITICALLY  SICK  WARD  PATIENTS 

Asa  S.  Bacon 

Nearly  every  ward  patient  who  enters  a  hospital  requires  spe- 
cial attention  at  some  critical  time,  and  many  lives  are  saved  through 
efficient  nursing. 

The  demands  of  the  medical  profession,  due  principally  to  ad- 
vanced ideas  in  medicine,  together  with  greater  efficiency  in  hos- 
pital work,  have  greatly  increased  the  routine  duties  of  the  floor 
nurse,  so  that  in  the  average  hospital  she  does  not  have  the  time  nor 
has  she  sufficient  training  to  nurse  the  patient  through  a  critical 
period,  which  usually  means  watching  over  him  during  the  long 
hours  of  the  night  when  suffering  in  nearly  all  instances  is  the 
greatest,  or  during  the  day,  when  anxious  relatives  feel  that  con- 
stant attention  should  be  given.  The  floor  nurse  must  distribute 
her  time  between  the  patients. 

To  these  patients  who  require  almost  constant  nursing  through 
critical  periods,  it  is  a  wonderful  relief  to  have  a  thoroughly 
trained  nurse.  This  is  true,  not  only  to  the  patient,  but  to  the  family 
who  are  so  anxious  over  their  loved  one,  and  a  certain  confidence 
that  they  need  at  such  times  is  established.  The  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital is  meeting  the  situation  by  asking  friends  of  the  needy  sick 


to  endow  thoroughly  trained  nurses.  Miss  Helen  B.  North  saw  the 
urgent  need  for  this  kind  of  philanthropic  work  a  few  years  ago 
and  gave  us  $20,000.00,  the  interest  only  to  be  used  to  support  a 
graduate  nurse  to  care  for  the  critically  sick  ward  patient. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  has  started  another  $20,000  en- 
dowment, for  the  maintenance  of  a  second  nurse.  This  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Gladys  Foster  Memorial  Nurse,  in  memory  of  Miss 
Foster,  of  the  Class  of  1919. 

Those  who  contribute  to  the  support  of  these  nurses  not  only 
contribute  to  a  permanent  endowment,  but  a  permanent  blessing. 
The  superintendent  has  many  testimonials,  of  which  the  following 
was  picked  at  random.  The  patient  occupied  a  ward  bed,  under- 
went a  serious  operation  and  was  cared  for  during  the  critical 
period  following  the  operation  by  the  Helen  B.  North  nurse.  The 
surgeon  told  the  superintendent  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  this 
graduate  nurse  saved  the  patient's  life : 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Bacon: 

"I  want  to  thank  you,  and  the  hospital  management  through 

you,  for  your  very  great  kindness  to  Mrs in  her  recent 

very  serious  illness.  We  feel  that  you  have  saved  her  life  for  the 
service  of  her  family  who  need  her  so  much,  as  well  as  for  her  own 
joy  of  life  and  service  in  relation  to  the  world  work  of  the  Master. 

Mrs speaks  constantly  of  the  kind  and  attentive  nursing 

and  skillful  help  of  physicians  she  received.  Our  financial  position 
would  be  made  very  difficult  were  it  not  for  this  considerate  cour- 
tesy of  our  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  these  trying  times. 

"With  much  appreciation,  I  am, 

"Very  sincerely  yours. 

"Signed " 

"November  3,  1918." 

Another  instance  is  that  of  little  Dorothy  McVickers,  a  six- 
months-old  patient,  who  was  admitted  on  Saturday,  June  7.  The 
day  before,  while  the  mother  was  out  of  the  room,  the  little  two- 
year-old  brother  put  tacks  in  the  baby's  mouth.  You  will  see  by 
the  X-ray  picture  that  there  were  three  tacks  in  the  lungs  and  forty- 
three  had  passed  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines.  Our  special- 
ist removed  the  tacks  from  the  lungs  and  the  forty-three  have  passed 
from  the  bowels.  Dorothy  has  been  carefully  cared  for  by  the 
Helen  B.  North  graduate  nurse,  and  as  we  go  press  she  has  a  fine 
chance  for  recovery. 
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THE    X-RAY  PICTURE. 


THIS  IS  A  VERY  RARE  CASE  AND  REQUIRED  MOST  SKILLFUL  SURGI- 
CAL  PROCEDURE,    TOGETHER    WITH    THOROUGHLY    TRAINED, 
EFFICIENT    NURSING. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  REPORT 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  which  was  held  in 
Atlantic  City  June  1-8,  brought  many  important  things  to  our  no- 
tice and  intensified  interest  in  some  of  the  work  we  have  been 
doing.  A  new  and  interesting  method  has  been  developed  to  teach 
health  to  school  children.  A  clown  called  Cho-Cho  enters  from  the 
back  of  the  room  with  weird  and  mighty  shouts,  and  by  unexpected 
leaps  and  irregularities  of  gait  reaches  the  platform.  After  a  few 
clownish  preliminaries  before  the  audience,  he  takes  a  market  bas- 
ket from  his  arm  and  puts  the  contents  on  the  table.  As  he  takes 
each  article  from  the  basket  and  places  it  on  the  table  he  holds  it  up 
for  the  children  to  see,  calling  it  by  name.  Then  he  tells  them 
whether  it  is  good  for  them  and  how  it  is  to  be  prepared.  His  talk 
is  interspersed  with  ventriloquism,  gymnastics  and  clownish  antics. 
About  one  hundred  school  children  between  eight  and  twelve  years 
of  age  were  in  the  audience  and  seemed  delighted ;  they  were  very 
responsive  to  Cho-Cho's  inquiries.  Gay  little  pamphlets  containing 
Cho-Cho's  sayings  were  given  to  the  children  to  take  home. 

The  importance  of  prenatal  work,  infant  welfare  work  and  nu- 
trition classes  for  children  was  emphasized  again  and  again,  with  a 
new  insistence  upon  the  child's  need  of  "mothering"  as  well  as  of 
nursing  care  and  all  the  other  things  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
teaching.  Dr.  Peters,  an  interesting  medical  missionary  from  China, 
showed  his  methods  of  teaching  public  health  to  the  illiterate 
Chinese ;  there  were  no  unnecessary  words  and  the  mode  of  illus- 
trating his  points  was  most  unique.  A  china  Qgg  represented  a  lec- 
ture which  gave  the  audience  no  satisfying  mental  food.  A  light- 
house was  built  of  several  hollow  paper  blocks  of  graduated  sizes ; 
the  smallest  one  represented  the  individual,  each  of  the  larger  ones 
represented  a  stage  of  understanding,  and  the  foundation  repre- 
sented the  informed  public.  When  that  was  accomplished,  the  small 
box  at  the  top  glowed  with  a  lighted  electric  lamp  and  shed  its  light 
everywhere. 

At  the  Conference  we  learned  the  appallingly  large  number  of 
feeble-minded  men  who  had  to  be  dismissed  from  the  army  because 
they  could  not  understand  orders.  Many  of  them  are  a  present 
menace  to  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  and  all  are  a  future 
menace  in  the  generation  to  come. 

The  International  Conference  on  Child  Welfare,  which  was 
held  in  Washington  last  May,  has  already  demonstrated  its  value  to 
social  and  health  workers.     Everywhere  one  finds  a  keener  interest 
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in  all  matters  concerning  children  and  in  the  prevention  of  sick- 
ness. The  Children's  Bureau  will,  therefore,  be  able  to  broaden  and 
intensify  its  splendid  work  and  legislators  will  be  better  informed 
regarding  the  harm  to  families  brought  about  by  the  employment 
of  the  mother  outside  the  home,  and  to  young  children  who  are 
employed. 

Careful  study  was  given  to  the  problems  of  families  with  in- 
comes too  small  to  provide  medical  care  and  suitable  clothing,  and 
of  families  deserted  by  the  husband  and  father.  The  illegitimate 
child  and  its  mother  were  carefully  studied,  including,  in  this  con- 
nection, plans  to  make  the  father  equally  responsible,  and  to  give 
the  child  a  fair  legal  status  and  a  recognized  name. 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  rapid  development 
in  the  appreciation  by  the  public  of  the  importance  of  mental  diffi- 
culties. Many  mentally  diseased  people  need  hospital  care  for  a 
short  time  only  and  do  not  need  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane. Private  institutions  can  care  for  some  of  those  who  are  able 
to  pay,  but  there  is  inadequate  provision  for  those  who  cannot  pay 
or  for  those  who  can  pay  only  a  small  amount.  This  phase  of 
medical  and  social  work  is  increasing,  as  doctors  recognize  the 
diversified  character  of  mental  troubles. 

It  is-  encouraging  to  realize  how  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
developing  community  interest  and  community  responsibility  in 
Chicago.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago  is  main- 
taining fourteen  Recreational  Centers  in  the  public  schools  this  sum- 
mer besides  eight  Continuation  Schools,  both  of  which  furnish  var- 
ied opportunities  for  the  children.  During  the  winter  the  Board 
of  Education  maintains  Community  Centers  in  many  of  the  public 
school  buildings,  which  are  open  from  7  to  10  o'clock  several  even- 
ings each  week.  These  Centers  offer  interesting  and  helpful  work 
and  play  to  older  boys  and  girls  and  to  adults. 

Since  April  1,  the  Department  has  done  some  work  in  368  fam- 
ilies—too many  in  which  to  be  effective  work  with  our  small  staff; 
250  of  these  were  families  known  to  us  before  April.  Much  of  the 
work  was  done  with  maternity  patients,  who  were  followed  in  order 
to  direct  the  mother  in  the  care  of  the  baby,  and  also  to  report  to 
the  doctor  the  result  of  the  instructions  given  while  the  mother  was 
in  the  hospital.  More  than  eighty  children  received  our  care  either 
before  entering  the  hospital  or  after  returning  home. 

There  have  been  513  visits  in  homes;  844  office  calls;  204  let- 
ters received  and  119  written.  We  have  had  446  co-operations  with 
73  organizations.    Eleven  mothers  have  been  referred  to  Infant  Wel- 
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fare  Stations ;  six  patients  to  Central  Free  Dispensary ;  three  to 
Convalescent  Home  and  two  to  Grove  House.  One  pupil  nurse  has 
been  on  duty  in  the  Department  throughout  the  quarter.  We  have 
had  a  student  from  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  five  half 
days  per  week  for  eleven  weeks. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  past  two  years,  we  still  find 
many  people  who  neither  speak  nor  understand  English  well  enough 
to  be  safe  from  ordinary  imposition  or  serious  harm,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  continuing  to  urge  the  people  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 


tact to  learn  English. 


Jessie  Breeze, 
Director  Social  Service  Department. 


LIBRARY  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

The  distribution  of  Public  Library  books  continues  to  be  highly 
appreciated  by  patients.  They  are  waiting  often  impatiently  for  the 
days  of  distribution,  and  often  there  are  individuals  who  take  two 
or  three  books.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  meet  this  need 
with  the  variety  of  books  which  can  be  secured  from  the  Public 
Library.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-three  books  were  distributed 
during  the  month  of  April  and  an  equal  number  in  May. 

The  committee  has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  larger  number 
of  helpers  than  at  first,  making  the  work  somewhat  easier.  Volun- 
teers are  always  welcome,  however,  especially  during  the  summer, 
when  many  members  are  away. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  June  a  time  of  checking  up  was 
served,  and  the  result  has  restored  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  go 
on  with  the  work  without  incurring  too  great  a  loss  of  books.  Or- 
dinarily a  book  should  be  out  not  more  than  two  weeks,  but  no 
time  limit  is  imposed  in  the  hospital.  About  the  first  of  May  there 
were  thirty-five  books  which  had  not  been  returned  for  March. 
This  was  a  rather  startling  discovery,  as  the  committee  must  replace 
all  books  lost.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  missing  books  have 
come  in,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  from  various  quarters,  until  now, 
June  13,  there  are  only  fifteen  missing.  There  are  sixteen  missing 
for  April.  These  can  hardly  be  called  lost  books  yet,  as  they  con- 
tinue to  appear,  one  at  a  time,  and  are  most  welcome  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  possible  loss  of  thirty  or  forty  books  was  appalling 
until  it  was  found  that  some  other  organizations  were  paying  a  hun- 
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dred  dollars'  loss  foi  something  over  a  year,  and  that  a  loss,  larger 
or  smaller,  was  inevitable.  It  seems  now  to  be  advisable  to  go  on 
with  the  work  for  a  longer  time  and  then  decide  whether  or  not  it 
will  be  possible  to  continue  it  permanently. 

It  occurred  to  the  committee  that  members  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  might  have  duplicates  of  missing  books,  which  they  would 
be  pleased  to  contribute  as  in  former  times,  in  that  way  helping 
materially  in  replacing  the  books  lost.  In  that  hope,  a  list  of  the 
missing  books  is  published  below,  and  any  books  which  members 
may  care  to  replace  will  be  sincerely  appreciated : 

Fairy  Tales  Children  Love,  Welch;  Salt  of  the  Earth,  Sedg- 
wick ;  The  Border  Legion,  Grey ;  The  Free  Rangers,  Altsheler ;  The 
Last  of  the  Chiefs,  Altsheler;  Stories  from  the  Operas,  Davidson; 
The  Sky  Pilot  in  No  Man's  Land,  Connor;  Miss  318  and  Mr.  37, 
Hughes ;  Love  Eternal,  Haggard ;  Ramona,  Jackson ;  Tang  of  Life, 
Knibbs;  Westward  Ho,  Kingsley;  The  Jungle  Book,  Kipling;  Turn 
About  Eleanor,  Kelley;  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,  Miller;  When 
a  Man's  a  Man,  Wright ;  The  River  Man,  White ;  Twenty  Years  at 
Hull  House,  Addams;  Mother  West  Wind  "How"  Stories,  Burgess; 
Ralph  Osborn,  Midshipman,  Beach ;  What  Men  Live  By,  Cabot  ; 
Picture  Tales  from  Russia,  Carrick ;  The  Return  of  Caroline,  Kings- 
ley  ;  Amarilly  in  Love,  Maniates ;  The  Yellow  Crayon,  Oppenheim ; 
Options  (Porter)  O.  Henry;  Michael  O'Halloran,  Porter;  Red 
Pepper  Burns,  Richmond;  Bab,  a  Sub  Deb,  Rinehart;  The  Earth- 
quake, Train ;  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap,  Wilson. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Linnell, 

Chairman. 


^SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 


THE  CHAPEL  SERVICE 
Edward  Harvey  Curtis 

I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
to  the  readers  of  the  "Bulletin"  on  behalf  of  the  Chapel  Service  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  In  taking  up  the  duties  of  the  Chaplaincy 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  found  that  the  first  and  most  natural 
task  falling  to  my  hands  was  the  direction,  the  maintenance  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  regular  Sunday  morning  hour  of  worship  in  the 
Chapel  of  our  great  institution.  It  must  be  confessed  that  at  first 
it  was  a  novel  and  almost  startling  experience  for  your  Chaplain  to 
stand  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  before  a  little  company  (many  of 
whom  were  occupying' invalid  chairs)  and  endeavor  to  make  the 
simple,  unconventional  service  as  comforting  and  uplifting  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  faces  upturned  to  me  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  unmis- 
takable lines  of  suffering  in  eyes  looking  into  mine.  I  could  not  fail 
to  see  the  mute  appeal  of  souls,  troubled  and  perplexed  over  the 
mysteries  of  life,  especially  as  those  mysteries  relate  themselves  to 
the  sorrows,  the  anxieties,  the  distress  of  the  sick  room.  The  audi- 
ence in  the  Chapel  is  certainly  an  audience  that  profoundly  stirs  the 
heart  with  compassion  and  brings  one  into  fellowship  with  the 
Divine  Master  in  His  earthly  ministry  of  mercy,  a  ministry  so  full 
of  tender  sympathy  for  the  suffering  multitudes  who  thronged  His 
way. 

It  follows,  therefore,  without  saying  it,  that  the  character  of 
the  Chapel  service  is  determined  by  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  little 
congregation  who  gather  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  to  receive  some 
word  of  comfort  and  help.  The  prayers,  the  hymns,  the  scripture 
readings,  the  messages  of  the  minister,  all  must  radiate  the  gentle- 
gracious  spirit  of  Him  "who  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sick- 
nesses." After  these  months  of  experience,  I  can  understand  how 
the  Board  of  Managers  have  always  desired  to  have  the  Chaplain 
prepare  himself  for  his  Sabbath  ministry  in  the  Chapel  by  his  fre- 
quent visits  during  the  weekdays  at  the  bedside  of  the  suffering  and 
the  sorrowing.  Your  Chaplain  would  be  untrue  to  himself  did  he 
not  say  that  he  has  read  many  new  chapters  out  of  the  Great  Book 
of  Life,  as  he  has  gone  from  room  to  room,  and  ward  to  ward,  and 
that  he  has  found  "saints  not  a  few,"  whose  names  may  never  be 
recorded  in  any  earthly  catalogue.  It  has  taken  only  the  experience 
of  a  few  months  in  the  hospital  to  deepen  and  broaden  your  Chap- 
lain's appreciation  of  the  heroic  in  human  nature.  It  is  a  constant 
surprise  to  find  out  the  marvelous  resources  of  patient  endurance 
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which  reveal  themselves  to  one  who  sympathetically  visits  the  in- 
valids of  a  great  institution  like  our  own.  It  has  often  put  your 
Chaplain  in  a  very  humble  frame  of  mind  to  realize  that  many  of  the 
patients  themselves  are  preaching  the  best  sermons  on  the  sustaining 
grace  of  God.  You  will  understand,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  go  to 
the  Chapel  pulpit  to  "talk  down"  to  my  little  morning  congregation, 
as  if  they  were  living  on  a  lower  level  of  life.  Some  at  least  have 
learned  in  God's  school  of  suffering  to  be  teachers  rather  than  schol- 
ars. Perhaps  you  are  asking,  what  encouragement  the  chaplain  re- 
ceives in  his  chapel  ministry?  Frequently,  at  well-nigh  every  serv- 
ice, there  is  the  encouragement  of  hearty  words  of  appreciation. 
Generally  there  is  the  earnest,  reverent  air  of  worship.  Often  there 
is  the  look,  which  plainly  says,  "It  is  good  to  be  here."  Do  you  still 
further  ask?  Is  there  the  encouragement  of  a  large  attendance? 
The  honest  answer  must  be  "No."  The  attendance  is  generally 
moderate ;  occasionally  it  is  pitifully  small.  The  figures  range,  as  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  from  a  very  occasional  seventy  or  eighty  to 
a  far  more  common  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty. 

In  explanation  of  this  it  may  be  said :  First,  there  is  the  phys- 
ical difficulty  of  bringing  a  large  number  of  invalids  in  wheel  chairs 
to  the  Chapel,  on  account  of  limited  elevator  accommodations.  Sec- 
ond, there  is  the  conscious  weakness  of  patients,  who  doubt  their 
ability  to  really  enjoy  an  hour's  service.  Third,  there  is  the  natural 
sensitiveness  to  publicity  on  the  part  of  those  whose  infirmities 
carry  physical  disfigurement.  Fourth,  there  is  a  large  element  of 
foreign  speaking  patients  in  the  hospital,  who  cannot  participate 
intelligently  in  an  English  service.  Fifth,  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, so  broadly  humanitarian  in  its  spirit,  necessarily  gathers  within 
its  walls  a  very  considerable  number  of  patients  who  represent 
every  form  of  faith,  or  non-faith,  from  Roman  Catholicism  on  the 
one  hand  to  Agnosticism  on  the  other.  This  naturally  puts  a  de- 
cided limitation  on  the  constituency  out  of  which  the  chaplain 
gathers  his  audience. 

I  cannot  close  this  informal  article  without  expressing  my  great 
appreciation  of  the  new  Steinway,  which  adds  so  much  to  the  music 
of  the  Chapel,  and  without  extending  my  thanks  to  the  committee 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board,  which  at  great  pains  has  provided 
so  regularly  and  acceptably  for  the  enrichment  of  the  musical  serv- 
ice of  the  Sabbath  morning  hour. 

A  word  as  to  the  future:  It  is  hoped  by  your  chaplain  that 
arrangements  can  be  made  in  the  early  fall  for  a  wider  ministry  of 
music  in  brightening  the  life  of  the  hospital  by  occasional  Sunday 
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afternoon  "musicales''  in  the  corridors  and  wards,  now  unreached 
by  the  Chapel  service.  Help  along  this  line  is  confidently  expected 
from  some  of  the  best  choirs  of  our  city.  The  chaplain  asks  for  the 
hearty,  sympathetic  co-operation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  making 
the  spiritual  ministry  of  the  Chapel  a  wider,  larger  ministry  of  good. 


GRADUATION  OF  THE  NURSES  OF  THE  PRESBYTER- 
IAN HOSPITAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

On  May  22  the  assembly  room  of  the  Home  was  crowded  with 
three  hundred  sympathetic  friends,  who  were  present  at  the  gradu- 
ating exercises  of  the  largest  class  we  have  ever  said  farewell  to — 
fifty-three  of  the  most  wholesome  and  attractive  young  women 
imaginable,  so  immaculate  in  their  crisp,  neat  uniforms  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  sit  and  look  at  them. 

A  beautiful  tribute  to  Miss  Gladys  Foster,  a  member  of  the 
class  who  passed  away  during  the  influenza  epidemic  before  com- 
pleting her  course,  was  paid  by  Mr.  Day,  presiding  officer,  who  re- 
quested the  audience  to  stand  for  a  moment  in  silent  respect  to  this 
pupil  of  our  school  (only  the  second  one  who  died  in  training)  sum- 
moned so  early  from  her  brief  tuition  in  the  School  of  Life. 

And  later  Mrs.  Graham  announced  that  in  memory  of  this  la- 
mented young  woman,  her  fellow  pupils  had  contributed  $500  to- 
ward a  special  ward  nurse,  to  be  called  the  Gladys  Foster  Memorial 
Nurse,  it  having  been  Miss  Foster's  ambition  to  undertake  this  par- 
ticular form  of  service. 

After  a  beautiful  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  Frank  Fitt  of  Highland 
Park,  the  address  to  the  graduating  class  was  given  by  Mrs.  Ira 
Couch  Wood,  whom  Mr.  Day  appropriately  introduced  as  one  of 
the  most  prominent  women  of  Chicago  in  practical  and  philanthropic 
work  and  a  worthy  representative  of  the  Illinois  Training  School 
for  Nurses. 

Mrs.  Wood  prefaced  her  remarks  by  paying  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  our  Miss  McMillan,  who  came  from  that  school  to  start  the  one 
for  our  hospital,  and  whom  the  Illinois  Training  School  is  proud  to 
claim  as  one  of  its  graduates. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  no  one  had  the  forethought  to 
have  a  stenographer  present  to  take  Mrs.  Wood's  inspiring  and 
helpful  address,  given  in  her  own  wonderful  and  fluent  manner,  with 
no  notes.     She  spoke  from  a  mother's  heart  words  of  true  wisdom 
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and  advice,  such  as  she  would  wish  her  own  daughter  to  hear  when 
the  latter  graduates  from  college  this  month,  and  the  inspiring  vision 
of  the  "Aristocracy  of  Service"  held  up  to  those  eager  young  listen- 
ers will  surely  never  be  forgotten  by  any  of  them. 

A  group  of  songs  was  charmingly  rendered  by  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Mrs.  Wall  (the  member  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board, 
who  has  charge  of  our  chapel  music  each  Sunday),  accompanied 
by  her  sister  on  the  piano,  after  which  Miss  McMillan  presented 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class  to  Mr.  Day,  who  in  his  turn 
presented  the  well-earned  diplomas  to  them.  The  appropriate  words 
of  Mr.  Day's  address  will  be  found  in  full  below. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  all  that  Mrs.  Graham,  the  honored 
and  beloved  President  of  the  Woman's  Board,  should  present  the 
pins  to  the  class  in  helpful  words.  In  presenting  the  pins  Mrs. 
Graham  reminded  the  graduates  that  they  and  all  who  are  entitled 
to  wear  this  pin  and  that  of  schools  of  similar  standing  are  the 
argument  offered  by  such  schools  for  a  high  grade  of  training  and 
the  argument  will  be  strong  or  weak  according  to  the  ability  and 
efficiency  shown  by  them.  It  is  for  them  to  show  that  it  takes  a 
well-trained  mind  to  fully  comprehend  a  doctor's  directions  and 
appreciate  the  importance  of  implicit  obedience. 

The  exercises  closed  with  two  duets  by  Miss  Marion  Allyn 
Cameron  and  Miss  Yukona  Wall,  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Miss 
Vera  Taylor,  followed  by  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  in 
which  the  audience  joined;  afterward  a  social  hour  was  enjoyed, 
with  refreshments  served  in  the  dining  room.  The  Home  was  at- 
tractive in  its  many  gifts  of  flowers  from  generous  friends  and  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Men's  Board  made  the  day  still  happier  by 
their  thoughtful  contributions  of  over  thirty  dollars  towards  the 
lantern. 

Helen  V.  Drake, 
Chairman  Nurses'  School  Committee. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  DAY 

In  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  World's  Fair,  which  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  1893,  there  were  many  pictures  of  excellence,  and  some 
by  eminent  masters.  There  was  one  picture  of  little  pretension  around 
which  was  always  seen  an  interested  knot  of  people.  It  gave  the 
history  of  a  young  boy  about  to  leave  his  home  and  was  called 
"Breaking  Home  Ties."  Unpretentious  as  it  was,  it  touched  the 
hearts  of  all,  and  secured  more  attention  than  was  accorded  all  the 
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best  masters  put  together.  This  is  always  the  spirit  in  which  I  come 
to  these  graduating  exercises,  "Breaking  Home  Ties." 

For  three  years  this  has  been  your  home.  Here  you  have  stud- 
ied and  worked,  assisted  by  devoted  teachers  on  whom  you  could  de- 
pend and  to  whom  you  could  look  for  guidance  and  help.  That  you 
have  come  to  the  close  of  your  training  with  honor  is  evidenced  by 
the  diplomas  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  you.  Now  you 
are  to  go  out  from  this  Home  into  new  and  untried  fields,  depending 
on  your  own  resources.  You  are  all  hopeful  of  success  in  your 
profession.  The  thought  which  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  is  "Duty 
and  Service."  Your  opportunity  will  be  Service ;  your  duty  will  be 
to  bring  to  this  service  all  the  skill  which  you  have  acquired  here; 
all  the  ideals  which  have  been  taught  you,  and  all  the  qualities  of  love 
and  helpfulness  which  you  possess.  Your  success  will  depend  on 
what  measure  of  hope  and  cheer  and  love  for  others  you  bring  to 
this  duty  and  service.  No  greater  opportunity  can  come  to  any  one 
than  will  present  itself  to  you.  See  to  it  that  duty  and  service  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  traditions  of  this  school  are  behind  you,  and 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  you.  Hear  what  Surgeon  General  Ire- 
land of  the  United  States  Army  writes  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
this  hospital  of  those  who  rendered  their  service  in  the  war — our 
Unit  No.  13: 

"Their  readiness  for  service  and  their  patriotic  devotion  to  duty, 
as  well  as  the  professional  excellence  of  the  personnel  of  these  or- 
ganizations, have  made  them  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice of  the  forces  in  France."  Also  he  speaks  of  the  glorious  heritage 
of  the  splendid  achievement  handed  down  from  the  Great  War  by 
the  original  personnel  of  Base  Hospital  No.  13. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  received 
a  few  days  since  from  Miss  Parsons,  who  was  the  chief  nurse  of 
Base  Hospital  No.  6.  Miss  Parsons  was  for  many  years  the  head 
of  the  Training  School  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 
a  woman  of  fine  ability  and  high  recognized  position  in  her  profes- 
sion. During  a  lull  in  the  work  of  our  Unit  No.  13,  some  of  our 
nurses  went  to  Base  Hospital  No.  6  to  assist  Miss  Parsons,  and  this 
is  what  she  writes  about  them : 

"I  have  been  promising  myself  for  a  long  time  that  I  would 
write  and  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  your  15  nurses  who  worked 
with  me  at  Base  Hospital  No.  6  through  the  hardest  period  we 
had.  It  was  such  a  comfort  to  have  that  type  of  woman  join  us, 
and  the  way  they  settled  down  to  work  was  a  credit  to  themselves, 
to  you  and  the  profession.     *     *     * 
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"May  you  live  long  to  train  many  more  fine  women  for  the  fin- 
est work  in  the  world." 

They  have  honored  themselves  and  greatly  honor  us. 

As  you  go  out  into  your  new  life,  you,  too,  carry  with  you  the 
reputation  of  this  school.  Let  no  fault  or  omission  of  yours  bring 
reproach  upon  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  have  any  such  oppor- 
tunity as  that  which  has  come  to  the  nurses  in  Unit  No.  13,  for  we 
trust  that  at  least  during  your  lives  no  such  war  will  occur  again. 
But  in  a  more  quiet  way  and  less  before  the  public  eye  you  will  have 
equal  opportunities  to  bring  relief  to  those  who  are  in  trouble  and 
suffering  on  beds  of  pain.  We  shall  follow  you  with  loving  interest, 
and  hope  for  you  a  life  of  usefulness.  We  trust  that  you  will  ever 
turn  to  this  as  your  home  and  you  will  always  find  a  warm  welcome 
here. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  I  bid  you  godspeed  in 
the  new  life  on  which  you  are  now  entering. 


REPORT  FOR  SPRAGUE  HOME  FOR  NURSES 

On  the  evening  of  May  21  a  most  enjoyable  entertainment  in 
honor  of  the  graduating  class  was  given  in  the  Home  by  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  Board,  which  was  largely  attended  by  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  school.  A  moving  picture  lantern  and  three 
films  were  rented  for  the  occasion,  the  pictures  shown  being  one  of 
Mary  Pickford's  best,  entitled,  "Johanna  Enlists,"  the  others  being 
interesting  news  of  the  day,  including  "Women  Workers  for  Uncle 
Sam,"  the  "Crowded  Playground  District  of  New  York,"  and  the  es- 
pecially interesting  start  from  South  Shore  Country  Club  of  William 
G.  Sage  and  Wilton  B.  Martin  on  their  celebrated  hike  to  New 
York. 

The  fine,  new  luminous  screen,  bought  by  the  nurses  from  the 
fund  they  are  earning  to  purchase  a  complete  moving  picture 
lantern  outfit,  was  used  for  the  first  time  and  made  the  pictures 
wonderfully  clear. 

The  numerous  details  necessary  to  this  entertainment  were  an 
interesting  task,  and  the  Training  School  committee  has  received 
quite  a  liberal  education  in  the  role  of  "Exhibitor  of  the  Movies." 

Helen  V.  Drake, 

Chairman. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AND  ALUMNJE 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education  was  held  in  Chicago  June  24  to  June  28,  at  the 
Congress  Hotel. 

Miss  Sara  E.  Parsons,  superintendent  of  nurses  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Boston,  and  the  chief  nurse  of  Base 
Hospital  No.  6,  A.  E.  F.,  was  Miss  McMillan's  guest  for  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  League.  Miss  Parsons  spoke 
to  the  Senior  class  on  her  work  in  France  and  was  glad  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  who  had 
served  under  her  in  France. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  of  nineteen  nineteen  were 
held  May  22  in  the  assembly  room  at  the  Home.  The  class  was  a 
large  one — fifty-two  members.  The  exercises  were,  as  always, 
simple  and  delightful.  The  two  beautiful  flags  of  Unit  13,  the 
American  flag  presented  to  the  Unit  by  Mrs.  Robert  Holtz  and  the 
Red  Cross  flag  presented  by  the  Alumnae  Association,  were  returned 
in  time  for  graduation  and  were  placed  in  the  assembly  room.  It 
was  announced  during  the  exercises  that  a  fund  was  being  raised 
by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  and  the  School  in  memory  of 
Miss  Gladys  Foster,  who,  had  she  lived,  would  have  been  a  member 
of  the  class  of  nineteeen  nineteen,  this  fund  to  be  used  to  provide 
a  nurse,  called  "The  Gladys  Foster  Nurse,"  for  ward  patients  who 
need  special  care  and  are  unable  to  afford  it.  Her  classmates  have 
pledged  $500  toward  the  fund.  The  evening  of  the  graduation, 
dinner  was  served  to  the  graduates  and  Miss  McMillan  in  the  sun 
parlor.  Later  a  party  was  given  for  the  graduates  and  their  friends 
in  the  assembly  room.  The  preliminary  class  provided  the  enter- 
tainment. 

The  week  before  commencement  was  a  busy  one  socially  for  the 
graduating  class.  May  16  the  Junior  "A"  division  gave  a  dinner  at 
the  Auditorium  Hotel  for  the  Senior  "B"  class.  May  21  the  Alumnae 
Association  gave  its  annual  luncheon  for  the  graduating  class  and 
alumnae  members.  The  Wedgewood  room  of  the  Marshall  Field 
tea  room,  always  attractive,  was  especially  artistic  with  table  decora- 
tions of  apple  blossoms  and  dainty  hand-painted  place  cards,  the 
work  of  Miss  Gertrude  Gellogg  and  Miss  Ella  von  Dohren.  Short 
addresses  were  given  after  luncheon  by  Miss  McMillan  on  the 
nursing  situation  as  it  is  at  present,  and  the  Nursing  Bill  pending 
in  the  legislature.  Miss  Dessa  Greek  spoke  for  Unit  13 ;  Miss  Alma 
Foerster  for  the  Red  Cross  Service  in  Russia ;  Mrs.  Carrie  Gullick- 
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son  Crost,  as  a  member  of  Unit  13,  for  service  in  France.  About 
125  nurses  were  present.  The  evening  of  May  21  a  charming  photo- 
play, Mary  Pickford  in  "Johanna  Enlists,"  was  given  to  the  gradu- 
ating class,  their  friends  and  the  school  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary 
Board.  It  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  new  screen,  the  beginning  of 
the  new  moving  picture  appartus,  was  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  arrangement.  Friends  of  the  school  learning  through  Miss 
Drake  of  the  ambition  of  the  school  to  possess  its  own  picture  ma- 
chine have  added  $40  to  the  fund. 

Miss  Lois  Hammersberg,  Class  of  1916,  and  Miss  Winnifred 
Gasteyer,  Class  of  1918,  sailed  May  13  from  San  Francisco  on  the 
Japanese  steamship  "Nippon"  for  Vladivostok,  Siberia.  The  Red 
Cross  unit  is  composed  of  23  nurses,  7  aides,  a  stenographer,  and  25 
men,  among  them  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists,  ambulance 
drivers,  engineers,  and  men  in  charge  of  supplies.  Letters  should 
be  addressed  "American  Red  Cross,  Vladivostok,  Siberia." 

Interesting  letters  recently  received  are  from  Miss  Winifred 
G.  McLeod,  Class  of  1907,  in  service  since  the  early  days  of  the 
war  with  the  British  forces ;  Miss  Mabel  Dunlap  and  Miss  Peninah 
K.  Johns  from  Coblenz,  Germany.  These  nurses  may  be  expected 
home  at  any  time. 

Miss  Ruth  Brown  and  Miss  Eleanor  Smith  of  Unit  13  have 
been  transferred  from  hospitals  in  the  East  to  Base  Hospital  28  at 
Fort  Sheridan.    Miss  Smith  is  at  home  on  a  furlough. 

When  last  heard  from,  Miss  Myrne  Dudley,  Miss  Lois  Reed, 
Miss  Sater  and  Miss  Eleanor  Paine  were  still  in  Limoges,  France. 
Miss  Gertrude  Hard  and  Miss  Eleanor  Zuppan  were  in  Germany. 

Miss  Candice  Monfort,  Class  of  1907,  accepted  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  State  University  Hospital,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Miss  May  Ruggles,  Class  of  1916,  and  just  returned  from 
France,  has  taken  Miss  Monfort's  position  as  one  of  Miss  Mc- 
Millan's assistants. 

Miss  Mary  Dickson,  Class  of  1917,  returned  from  France  in 
time  to  succeed  Miss  Hammersberg  as  night  supervisor  of  the  Hos- 
pital.    Miss  Meta  Elliott  is  her  assistant. 

Miss  Belle  Clothier,  Class  of  1916,  is  head  nurse  of  the  fourth 
floor  in  the  Jones  Building,  and  brings  to  that  position  the  experience 
of  much  surgical  work  when  in  charge  of  surgical  wards  in  Base 
Hospital  No.  13. 

Miss  Antionette  Aymond,  Class  of  1919,  is  head  nurse  of  the 
Obstetrical  Department. 
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Miss  Esther  Fairchild,  Class  of  1909,  is  doing  public  health 
work  in  Princeton,  111. 

Miss  Alma  Ham  Scott  is  night  supervisor  at  the  Robert  W. 
Long  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  Caroline  Geiken  is  chief  nurse  U.  S.  A.  General  Hospital 
No.  30,  Plattsburg  Barracks,  New  York. 

Miss  Edith  Ferris  and  Miss  Geraldine  Ferris  are  on  private 
duty  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  Margaret  Helen  Keagle,  Class  of  1918,  is  seriously  ill  at 
her  home  in  Highland  Park,  111. 

Married — The  marriage  is  announced  of  Miss  Zulema  Parcell, 
Class  of  1918,  and  Dr.  Wesley  Emmett  Gatewood. 

Married — March  10,  Miss  Helene  Framsted,  A.  N.  C,  to  Lieut. 
Harry  D.  Wagner,  M.  C.  U.  S.  A.,  at  Vannes,  France. 

Married — April  15,  Miss  Bernardine  Fennelly,  Class  of  1916, 
to  Captain  J.  A.  Noble,  Paris. 

Married — April  5,  Miss  Ruth  Laura  Wells  to  Mr.  Leonard  R. 
Gibson.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  will  live  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Married — April  19,  Miss  Faye  Lillian  Jackson  to  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Christian,  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Married — May  31,  Miss  Mary  A.  Jacobson  to  Dr.  George  H. 
Dunlap.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunlap  will  live  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Graduates  of  the  school  who  are  able  and  willing  to  undertake 
institutional  positions  should  communicate  with  Miss  McMillan,  as 
there  are  many  requests  for  capable  nurses  for  hospital  positions  of 
various  kinds  all  over  the  country. 
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EDITORIAL 

In  October,  1909,  was  published  the  first  number  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Chicago.  Suggested  by  Mr.  Bacon, 
and  encouraged  by  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  of  the  hospital,  it 
was  yet  put  forth  with  much  trepidation  on  the  part  of  the  editors, 
who  sought  in  vain  for  a  model  to  follow  or  for  other  editors  who 
had  essayed  a  like  publication.  But  the  Bulletin  met  with  a  cordial 
reception  from  the  friends  of  the  hospital,  and  thus  reassured,  the 
work  has  become  increasingly  pleasant  and  easy. 

During  these  ten  years  the  Bulletin  has  noted  the  enlargement 
of  the  hospital  building  and  the  growth  of  the  hospital  along  the  lines 
of  modern  service,  such  as  occupational  therapy,  social  service, 
kindergarten  and  school  work  with  children,  jt  has  seen  the  build- 
ing of  the  Nurses'  Home  and  the  rapid  advance  in  methods  of 
nurses'  training  and  of  the  teaching  of  medical  students  in  the  hos- 
pital wards,  and  has  been  a  happy  recorder  of  these  lines  of  progress. 

It  still  regrets,  as  it  has  previously  stated,  that  there  is  no  larger, 
scientific  publication  going  out  from  the  hospital  which  would  tell 
of  the  great  primary  work  of  actual  treatment  and  cure  of  the  sick 
and  injured  as  performed  by  the  hospital's  medical  staff.  In  lieu 
of  this  finer  service  the  Bulletin  will  continue  its  simple  offering  of 
reports  of  the  supplemental  work  in  the  hospital  with  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  its  readers'  cordial  support. 
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TRAINING  FOR  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL   SERVICE 

By  John  E.  Ransom 

Superintendent  Michael  Reese  Dispensary,  Chicago 

(Being  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Service  Section  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association,   Cincinnati,   September  11,   1919) 

Hardly  a  more  serious  problem  today  confronts  the  hospitals 
of"  America  than  that  of  obtaining  an  adequate  number  of  ade- 
quately trained  social  workers.  The  fact  that  there  are  many 
hospitals  in  the  land  which  are  unaware  of  the  existence  of  this 
problem  adds  to  rather  than  diminishes  its  seriousness. 

No  more  important  question  confronts  hospital  social  workers 
as  a  group,  or,  may  we  say,  as  a  profession,  than  that  of  working 
out  a  program  of  education  which  will  give  broad  and,  at  the  same 
time,  specific  training  to  the  hospital  social  workers  of  tomorrow 
and  which  will  give  to  hospital  social  work  such  standing  that  it 
will  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  profession  and  not  as  an  occupation 
open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  work  at  it. 

There  is  today  a  dearth  of  well-trained  and  capable  directors  of 
social  service  departments  and  of  other  workers  in  those  depart- 
ments. This  shortage  is  accentuated  by  the  demands  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  organizations  of  national  scope  whose  levies  upon 
the  medical  social  service  field  have  been  so  heavy  as  to  seriously 
handicap  that  service  in  many  institutions — the  number  of  social 
service  departments  in -hospitals  and  dispensaries  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  workers  needed  in  already  established  departments.  Many 
hospital  authorities  and  members  of  the  medical  profession  who 
have  been  uninterested,  unfriendly,  or  antagonistic  to  social  service 
are  coming  to  see  its  value  and  to  recognize  it  as  essential  to  efficient 
medical  service.  The  American  Hospital  Association  has  given  offi- 
cial recognition  to  hospital  social  service  by  devoting  one  of  the 
sections  into  which  its  program  is  divided  to  this  phase  of  hospital 
work. 

At  the  1918  convention  of  the  body  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

"Resolved,  that  the  American  Hospital  Association  express  a 
recognition  of  a  general  need  of  a  large  number  of  women  to  super- 
vise hospital  social  service  work,  who  shall  have  the  advantages  of 
training  in  a  university  in  preparation  for  such  work;  that  the 
essential  elements  in  such  an  education  are  (1)  general  educational, 
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(2)  medical,  (3)  sociologic,  and  that  this  work  be  so  combined  as 
to  make  a  university  course  of  reasonable  length  ;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Secretary  shall  send  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  such  universities  as  do  now  give  courses  in  philan- 
thropy and  sociology,  and  to  any  other  universities  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  such  courses." 

Complying  with  this  resolution  copies  of  it  with  an  accompany- 
ing letter  were  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  American  and  Canadian 
universities  and  colleges.  Replies  were  received  from  twenty-one 
of  these.  Some  merely  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  resolution. 
Most  of  them  expressed  interest  in  the  problem.  Some  wrote  of 
specific  plans  of  work  already  in  operation  or  to  be  inaugurated. 

A  professor  of  social  economics  in  a  western  university  wrote 
in  part  as  follows : 

"I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  note  the  tenor  of  this  resolution.  In 
this  university  we  have  for  some  time  worked  toward  a  course 
which  should  train  women  in  hospital  social  service  work.  At  the 
present  time,  in  co-operation  with  the  superintendent  of  our  uni- 
versity hospital,  we  are  at  work  upon  a  more  definite  scheme  of 
education  to  cover  the  points  named  in  your  resolution." 

The  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Service,  the  Boston  School 
of  Social  Work  and  Smith  College  gave  brief  descriptions  of  the 
courses  they  offer  in  preparation  for  hospital  social  service. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  Miss  Kingsbury,  professor  of 
social  economy  and  social  research  in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  sum- 
marized the  problem  most  admirably  and  suggested  its  solution. 
"We  are  giving  at  this  college,"  says  Professor  Kingsbury,  "special- 
ized work  relating  to  hospital  social  service  along  the  lines  you 
suggested  except  the  medical  courses.  ...  I  believe  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  between  such  a  department  as  ours 
and  the  medical  colleges  so  that  the  proper  kind  of  medical  training 
and  nursing  training  should  be  given  to  the  student  preparing  for 
hospital  social  service.  So  far  we  have  given  the  sociological  and 
technical  courses  (giving  the  student  practice  in  hospital  social  serv- 
ice departments  in  Philadelphia),  and  probably  as  satisfactorily  as 
anywhere  else,  but  personally  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  this  course, 
and  believe  that  only  by  some  co-operation  with  the  medical  colleges 
and  hospitals  can  we  hope  to  attain  effective  training." 

As  already  mentioned,  there  are  two  or  three  schools  of  social 
work  which  in  co-operation  with  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  offer- 
ing courses  in  preparation  for  hospital  social  service.     Their  work 
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is  the  best  we  have  today,  and  as  pioneer  work  in  this  field  is  of 
great  value.  The  resolution  called  for  a  more  comprehensive  edu- 
cational program,  however,  a  program,  which  it  seems  to  the  writer 
could  best  be  carried  out  in  large  universities  having  departments  of 
sociology  affording  both  academic  and  clinical  or  field  work  training 
and  having  medical  schools  with  hospitals  and  dispensaries  which 
they  control.  There  are  a  number  of  such  universities  in  this  coun- 
try. Courses  could  be  developed  in  the  medical  school  whose  pur- 
pose would  be  to  give  such  knowledge  of  medical  problems  and  such 
familiarity  with  medical  terminology  as  will  fit  the  worker  for  in- 
telligent co-operation  with  the  medical  staff  with  which  she  will  later 
work.  Such  courses,  we  believe,  should  be  worked  out  especially  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  pupil  social  worker  rather  than  combined  with 
the  regular  curriculum  of  the  training  school  for  nurses.  Nursing 
and  hospital  social  service  are  or  should  be  two  separate  and  distinct 
fields,  each  calling  for  workers  especially  trained  for  the  work  in 
those  fields. 

The  sociological  courses  should  aim  to  give  the  student  famil- 
iarity with  the  underlying  principles  of  human  relationships,  com- 
munity organization,  and  the  like,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
field  of  social  work.  Supervised  field  work  not  only  in  medical  social 
service,  but  also  with  nonmedical  agencies  should  form  a  part  of 
such  curriculum.  Briefly,  the  general  educational  part  of  the  hos- 
pital social  worker's  training  should  be  such  as  to  give  background 
and  perspective  for  the  special  work  she  will  -have  to  do. 

Up  to  the  present  time  hospital  social  service  has  of  necessity 
been  largely  case  work.  Case  work  is  and  must  continue  to  be  a 
very  "vital  part  of  the  social  worker's  job,  but  too  frequently  the 
cases  are  so  many  or  so  baffling  or  so  something  else  that  we  cannot 
see  or  have  no  time  or  energy  left  to  search  for  the  problems  under- 
lying those  cases,  much  less  to  help  work  out  means  for  their  solu- 
tion. Thus  it  is  that  often  the  social  service  department  never  gets 
to  work  at  some  of  the  other  important  phases  of  its  job.  It  really 
ought  to  be  a  force  making  for  the  socialization  of  the  hospital,  for 
hospitals  even  in  those  innermost  parts  of  their  beings  which  we 
call  boards  of  trustees,  medical  staff  and  hospital  executives  must 
come  to  realize  that  the  service  they  are  called  to  render  is  social 
service  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term  if  the  hospital  is  to  fulfill  its 
function  in  the  community  which  supports  it.  The  social  worker 
with  vision,  tact  and  perseverance  can  do  much  toward  bringing  her 
hospital  to  this  point  of  view.     The  social  service  department  should 
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not  be  a  raisin  in  the  loaf,  but  rather  yeast.  When  the  community 
relationships  of  the  hospital  are  better  understood  and  developed, 
the  work  of  the  medical  institution  will  in  larger  measure  be  part 
of  an  organized  program  for  general  social  betterment.  The  service 
of  the  physician,  of  the  hospital,  of  the  dispensary,  will  not  be  an 
isolated  and  hence  often  incomplete  and  perhaps  unsuccessful  effort, 
but  will  make  its  full  contribution  because  properly  articulated  with 
that  of  other  agencies  of  the  community  each  performing  its  special 
part  of  a  complex  task. 

In  the  development  of  hospital  community  relationships  what 
an  opportunity  and  responsibility  will  lie  with  hospital  social  service. 
Are  we  not  all  agreed  that  for  the  work  that  lies  at  hand  and  ahead 
of  hospital  social  workers  there  is  needed  the  best  training  ob- 
tainable? 


THE- USE  OF  THE  MOTION  PICTURE  IN  ADVERTISING 

HOSPITALS  AND  IN  HEALTH  PROPAGANDA 

By  H.  J.  Moss,  M.  D. 

Superintendent    Hebrew    Hospital,    Baltimore,    Md. 

(Reprinted  from  Hospital  Management) 

May  I  state  at  the  start  that  this  topic  is  not  presented  with  the 
view  of  advertising  any  idividual  motion  picture  concern,  nor  to 
add  materially  to  the  income  of  the  motion  picture  industry,  which 
has  made  such  tremendous  and  rapid  strides  during  the  past  few 
years,  but  rather  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  possibilities 
offering  themselves  to  institutions  through  the  medium  of  the 
"movie,"  in  order  to  bring  the  work  of  philanthropic  institutions 
before  the  public  eye,  which  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  public  ear. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  elaborate  upon  the  part  that  the  motion 
picture  played  in  influencing  public  opinion  and  giving  to  the  "home 
folks"  a  clear  idea  of  the  issues  and  principles  involved  in  the  recent 
war.  It  is  too  self-evident  and  requires  no  further  comment.  The 
administrators  of  our  government,  seeing  the  need  of  rapid,  in- 
tensive training  of  all  recruits,  and  knowing  that  fully  80  per  cent 
of  all  human  knowledge  is  acquired  through  the  eye,  used  motion 
pictures,  and  were  themselves  astonished  at  the  results. 

Coolies  from  the  heart  of  China,  ignorant  of  all  things  modern, 
brought  to  France  to  do  construction  work  back  of  the  lines  of 
combat,  were  quickly  taught  "the  modus  operandi  of  modernity"  by 


means  of  the  motion  picture.  Motion  pictures,  the  universal  lan- 
guage, unlike  words,  do  not  require  learning ;  their  meaning  is  com 
prehensive  to  all,  old  and  young,  ignorant  or  wise.  Moreover,  the 
mental  vision  or  horizon  of  those  seeing  pictures  is  enlarged  and 
perspective  deficiencies  are  corrected,  bringing  even  to  the  least  in- 
telligent, with  lightning  rapidity,  homogeneous  mental  images. 

About  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States 
sees  motion  pictures  every  day.  So  compelling  is  the  power  of  the 
motion  picture  that  to  men,  women  and  children  it  gives  ideas  and 
ideals  of  life.  Aside  from  entertaining  qualities,  the  motion  picture 
is  now  recognized  as  an  essential  education  factor  in  schools,  col- 
leges, churches,  chautauquas,  women's  clubs,  rural  life,  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  cities,  Americanization  and  industry  in  general. 

As  an  advertising  medium  the  motion  picture  has  no  equal.  It 
being  a  recognized  fact  that  we  do  not  forget  things  we  see,  but  we 
do  forget  what  we  read,  many  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
country  have  resorted  to  advertising  through  the  motion  picture. 
To  awaken  public  opinion  it  again  has  no  equal.  The  writer  has 
had  occasion  during  the  past  year  to  study  the  value  of  the  motion 
picture  on  four  different  occasions,  the  results  of  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  interested  in. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation of  Baltimore  started  a  campaign  to  raise  funds  and  increase 
its  activities.  A  motion  picture  was  conceived  with  the  title,  "The 
Heart  of  the  Blue  Triangle."  This  picture  was  exhibited  in  the 
principal  theaters  of  the  city  with  the  result  that  in  less  than  a  week 
the  desired  amount  was  oversubscribed.  The  most  gratifying  feature 
was  the  fact  that  soon  after  the  exhibition  the  increased  activities 
of  the  institution  were  quickly  manifested  by  a  greater  demand  for 
membership,  and  the  formation  of  enlarged  classes.  The  successful 
accomplishment  in  Baltimore  soon  reached  the  headquarters  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York  City,  and  the  picture  was  exhibited  in 
other  cities  where  campaigns  to  raise  funds  were  contemplated  or 
where  the  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  to  be  furthered. 

As  an  educational  factor,  the  motion  picture  holds  the  first  place. 
We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  prove  it  in  Baltimore  during  a  health 
campaign  inaugurated  last  April  under  auspices  of  the  Jewish  Health 
Bureau,  of  which  the  writer  is  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
health  campaign  committee.  The  object  of  the  campaign  was  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  the  public  health,  and  enlighten  the  general 
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masses  upon  the  principles  of  clean  living  and  disease  prevention. 
The  campaign  lasted  a  week,  with  mass-meetings  in  theaters,  where 
lectures  were  delivered  by  sanitarians  and  health  experts  on  the  vari- 
ous subjects  allied  to  public  health.  Here  again  the  motion  picture 
proved  invaluable.  All  lectures  were  illustrated  with  pictures  hav- 
ing a  direct  bearing  on  the  subjects  discussed.  This  accomplished 
wonders  in  emphasizing  the  lesson  we  wished  to  convey.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  pictures  were  as  follows: 

"The  Price  of  Human  Lives"  (dealing  with  the  patent  medicine 
evil). 

"The  Trump  Card"  (importance  of  milk  sterilization). 

"The  Street  Beautiful"  (neighborhood  hygiene). 

"Ten  Minute  Vacations" — "Ten  Minute  Rests" — "Public 
Baths." 

"The  Man  Who  Went  Sane"  (dealing  with  the  danger  of  over- 
work). 

"Cooking— Choice  of  Foods." 

"Care  of  the  Teeth." 

"Care  of  Babies." 

"Recreation  for  Children." 

"Fight  to  Win"   (dealing  with  sex  hygiene). 

"The  Awakening  of  John  Bond"  (dealing  with  tuberculosis). 

"Soldiers  of  Peace"  (prevention  and  care  of  contagious  dis- 
eases). 

"The  Fly  Pest." 

"Garbage  Disposal." 

These  pictures  were  the  chief  attraction  on  all  our  programs, 
and  the  favorable  comment  was  most  gratifying.  I  may  mention 
incidently  that  these  illustrated  health  lectures  will  be  continued  next 
winter.  So  successful  was  our  experiment  that  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  is  planning  a  similar  city-wide  health  campaign  next 
October. 

Our  third  experience  with  the  motion  picture  and  the  one 
which  will  interest  you  most  was  the  photoplay  especially  prepared 
for  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Hebrew  Hospital  of  Baltimore,  which  took  place  in  May  in  one  of 
our  largest  theaters.  The  object  was  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the 
work  of  the  hospital  and  review  the  institution's  progress  during 
the  past  half  century.  Recognizing  the  impossibility  of  bringing 
to  the  hospital  three  thousand  people  to  see  our  activities,  we  were 
enabled  to  bring  the  institution  to  the  theater  through  the  medium 
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of  the  "movie."  That  it  was  an  immediate  success  goes  without 
saying.  Many  in  the  audience  never  realized  that  the  hospital  was 
rendering  such  invaluable  services  to  the  poor  and  needy  of  our  com- 
munity. Although  the  object  of  the  celebration  at  this  time  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds,  nevertheless  we  hope  to  use  this 
picture  in  a  campaign  in  the  near  future  to  further  the  development 
and  extension  of  the  hospital. 

Our  fourth  experiment  with  the  motion  picture,  now  in  progress, 
is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  larger  class  of  probationers  for  our 
training  school.  The  universal  shortage  of  applicants  is  undoubt- 
edly known  to  you.  In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  in  advertising  in 
magazines  and  periodicals,  the  results  have  been  fruitless.  We  have 
filmed  our  nurses'  home,  showing  the  ideal  conditions  under  which 
our  nurses  are  cared  for,  and  for  the  past  week  have  been  exhibiting 
the  picture  in  several  of  the  prominent  theaters  in  Baltimore.  I  feel 
perfectly  confident  that  the  result  will  prove  satisfactory. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  motion  picture  is  a 
valuable  advertising  means  for  institutions,  particularly  those  insti- 
tutions dependent  upon  public  support.  Our  experiences  of  the  past 
year  have  been  so  valuable  and  productive  that  I  beg  your  indulgence 
for  the  presentation  of  the  subject  at  this  meeting,  trusting  that 
you  will  accept  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 


THE  MODERN  HOSPITAL 

That  the  modern  hospital  has  developed  into  a  complex  social 
institution  from  the  original  plan  of  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  and  injured  is  realized  in  a  measure  by  those  out- 
side its  officers  and  personnel,  but  when  the  reports  of  such  con- 
ventions as  the  American  Hospital  Association,  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Occupational  Therapy  come  to  hand,  we  begin  to  grasp  the  extent 
of  the  expansion  from  the  old  ideal  and  of  the  opportunities 
for  further  development.  That  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  may  be 
brought  in  touch  with  the  advance  along  hospital  management  lines 
and  may  appreciate  the  earnestness  and  initiative  of  hospital  super- 
intendents and  workers,  the  Bulletin  publishes  herewith  excerpts 
from  reports  of  recent  conventions  appearing  in  "Hospital  Man- 
agement." 
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The  American  Hospital  Association 

"The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  September  8-12,  in  the  most 
largely  attended  convention  ever  held  by  this  organization.  The 
registration  was  well  over  800  and  the  total  attendance  approx- 
imated 1,000. 

"Real  work  was  accomplished  by  the  convention.  In  addition 
to  clarifying  the  hospital  standardization  situation,  the  association 
gave  consideration  to  the  important  questions  of  training  more 
nurses  in  hospital  construction,  dietetics,  social  service  and  out- 
patient work,  and  of  administrative  problems,  the  latter  getting 
most  attention  in  a  round  table  session,  presided  over  by  Asa  S. 
Bacon  of  Chicago. 

"Resolutions  were  adopted  on  a  number  of  subjects,  one  of  the 
most  important  relating  to  a  request  for  representation  at  the  capital- 
and-labor  conference  to  be  held  in  Washington  at  the  call  of  the  gov- 
ernment next  month.  The  resolution  indicated  that  the  hospitals  are 
concerned  with  the  matter  of  immigration  as  affecting  their  labor 
supply,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  who  introduced  it,  pointed  out  that 
the  institutions  need  normally  400,000  people  to  take  care  of  their 
requirements.  Resolutions  opposing  letting  down  the  prohibition 
bars  to  patent  medicines,  asking  for  the  creation  of  relative  rank 
for  nurses  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  thanking  the  Red  Cross  for 
its  large  contribution  of  gauze  to  the  hospitals,  were  also  adopted." 

The  first  session  of  the  convention  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the  American  Hospital  Conference 
and  the  American  Dietetic  Association  and  was  given  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  by  representatives  from  the  city  and  hospitals  of 
Cincinnati  and  responses  from  officers  of  the  attending  Associa- 
tions. Following  the  reading  of  the  annual  address  of  the  president 
and  the  report  of  the  executive  secretary,  the  afternoon  sectional 
meetings  were  devoted  to  the  following  papers  and  discussions : 
"The  Use  of  the  Moving  Picture  for  Publicity  Purposes,"  "Safe- 
guarding the  Hospital  Milk  Supply,"  "Training  Hospital  Execu- 
tives," "Hospital  Care  of  Venereal  Diseases,"  "The  Community  Re- 
lation of  Hospitals,"  including  care  of  contagious  diseases,  medical 
inspection  of  schools,  maternity  care,  dispensaries,  social  service, 
co-operation  with  medical  men  through  group  diagnosis,  provision 
of  laboratory  and  X-ray  facilities,  industrial  medical  service,  co- 
operation with  charitable  societies,  etc.  On  the  subject  of  "Health 
Insurance,"  the  question  of  the  state's  responsibility  for  the  health 


of  its  people  and  the  machinery  that  might  be  created  for  the  pre- 
vention of  illness  were  discussed.  The  development  of  preventive 
measures  to  the  utmost  as  preferable  to  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
health  insurance  was  advocated  by  the  "majority,  although  the  other 
side  of  the  question  had  strong  supporters. 

The  Legislative  Committee's  report  was  devoted  largely  to 
advocating  the  control  of  patent  medicines  through  the  prohibition 
law.  It  also  reported  that  a  ruling  had  been  obtained  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department  holding  that  hospitals  may  purchase  and 
dispense  alcoholic  liquors  under  strict  rules  and  regulations,  but 
without  tax  exemption.  The  report  dealt  with  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  health  insurance  as  they  affect  the  hospitals,  and  pre- 
dicted enactment  of  health  insurance  measures  similar  to  those  for 
workmen's  compensation.  It  urged  the  hospitals  to  participate  in 
the  drafting  of  these  new  laws. 

The  Nursing  Section 
"There  was  general  agreement  among  those  in  attendance  at  the 
Cincinnati  convention  that  radical  changes  in  the  nursing  situation 
must  be  made  to  relieve,  on  the  one  hand,  the  shortage  of  nurses 
in  the  hospitals  and,  on  the  other,  the  scarcity  of  graduates  needed 
for  the  service  of  the  general  public. 

"Nursing  experts  and  hospital  superintendents  were  found  to  be 
in  agreement  regarding  the  necessity  of  training  an  auxiliary  body 
of  nurses,  to  be  denominated  attendants,  who  will  be  given  the 
essentials  of  bedside  nursing,  with  a  mimimum  of  theory.  Just  how 
these  nurses  are  to  be  trained  remains  a  question,  however,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  nursing  associations  appear  to  believe  that  it 
cannot  be  done  in  a  hospital  where  nurses  are  trained  with  a  view 
to  registration.  On  the  other  hand,  some  hospital  executives  hold 
the  view  that  this  is  not  impracticable. 

"Another  excellent  suggestion,  and  one  which  met  with  such 
general  approval  as  to  suggest  its  adoption  by  many,  was  the  use 
of  nurses'  maids  to  relieve  hospital  nurses  of  much  of  the  work  of 
a  housekeeping  character  which  they  now  do  as  a  matter  of  routine 
and  necessity.  These  tasks,  which  form  the  drudgery  of  hospital 
work  to  most  nurses,  can  be  handled  to  good  advantage  by  maids 
specifically  employed  for  the  purpose,  but  working  under  careful 
supervision,  thus  relieving  the  situation  to  a  marked  extent,  as  far 
as  the  shortage  of  probationers  is  concerned. 

"It  must  be  conceded  that  in  these  days  when  working  conditions 
in  all  employments  are  having  attention,  the  best  wTay  to  induce  a 
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young  woman  of  breeding,  education  and  the  necessary  physical  qual- 
ifications to  enter  a  hospital  training  school  is  to  make  the  work 
as  attractive  as  possible,  by  shortening  the  hours  and  lightening  her 
duties.    This,  we  believe,  most  hospitals  are  endeavoring  to  do." 
Social  Service  Section 

The  three  addresses  read  here  were  unanimous  in  ''the  opinion 
that  the  medical  or  surgical  service  of  the  hospital  is  often  not  what 
is  needed  so  much  as  a  straightening  of  social  difficulties,  and  that 
the  hospital's  work  is  made  effective  by  providing  real  social  service, 
which  thus  has  a  definite  therapeutic  value.  In  the  discussions,  out- 
patient work  and  other  forms  of  social  service  were  considered 
from  every  possible  angle,  indicating  clearly  that  hospital  people 
realize  their  responsibility  in  this  increasingly  important  field." 
The  Dietetic  Section 

"The  big  feature  of  the  dietitians'  meeting  was  the  discussion  of 
training  for  dietitians  and  the  effort  to  standardize  the  course  of 
training  in  dietetics  supplied  by  the  hospitals.  Emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  the  dietitian  must  be  given  a  training  broad 
enough  to  enable  her  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  food  department 
of  the  hospital,  and  this  means  a  course  of  two  years,  properly 
worked  out  so  as  to  include  both  practical  and  theoretical 
work.  A  standard  two-year  course  was  submitted  to  the  associa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  urged  that  hospitals  in  a  position  to  train  dieti- 
tians make  use  of  this  course. 

"Considerable  emphasis  was  laid  upon  war  experience  and  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  it,  a  number  of  the  addresses  dealing  with 
this  subject.  Elimination  of  waste,  as  accomplished  in  war  hospitals, 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  this  discussion. 

"The  rather  unique  work  being  done  at  the  Boston  Dispensary's 
food  clinic  was  described.  There  in  dealing  with  the  public,  espe- 
cially that  part  of  it  consisting  of  foreign-born  people  who  need  to 
be  helped,  all  formality  is  laid  aside.  Nothing  is  said  about  'diet,' 
much  about  food.  No  uniforms  are  worn,  except  a  kitchen  apron. 
The  foreigner  is  shown  how  to  prepare 'the  dishes  he  is  familiar 
with,  rather  than  those  that  he  doesn't  know  about.  Less  emphasis 
needs  to  be  laid  upon  the  scientific  aspects  of  dietetics  in  a  clinic 
of  this  kind  than  upon  the  human  needs  of  the  patients.  The  dietitian 
must  learn  how  to  use  the  utensils  that  are  available  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  and  to  convert  scientific  units  into  homely  terms  of 
measurement,  such  as  spoonfuls,  handfuls,  dippings.  The  children 
who  come  to  the  clinics  are  weighed  and  measured.     Those  that 
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don't  eat  are  induced  to  partake  of  the  food  by  the  simple  device  of 
having  'parties,'  and  it  was  said  that  no  child  ever  declined  to  eat 
at  a  'party.'  Milk  and  eggs  and  other  materials  which  the  patients 
find  it  hard  to  procure  are  furnished  by  the  dispensary  and  other 
relief  organizations.  There  are  ten  to  twelve  in  attendance  at  the 
dispensary  each  day,  the  hours  being  9  to  12. 

"Dr.  Ernest  E.  Irons  of  Chicago,  formerly  commanding  officer 
at  the  base  hospital,  Camp  Custer,  spoke  on  'Hospital  Food  Waste/ 
giving  credit  to  Charles  S.  Pitcher,  who  spoke  along  similar  lines  at 
the  convention  of  1918.  In  making  graphic  the  extent  of  hospital 
waste  of  food,  he  pointed  out  that  the  further  food  material  is  car- 
ried to  the  finished  form,  the  more  labor  it  involved,  and,  therefore, 
waste  of  finished  or  prepared  food  is  the  worst  of  all  waste  from 
an  economic  standpoint." 

The  Round  Table 

At  the  Round  Table  Conference,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Asa  S.  Bacon,  such  questions  as  the  best  method  of  paying  X-ray 
men,  of  solving  the  help  problem,  of  the  collection  of  bills,  of  pro- 
viding ambulance  service,  of  utilizing  service  from  public  utilities, 
of  meeting  the  nurse  shortage,  of  meeting  the  expense  of  the  labora- 
tory, were  discussed  with  enthusiasm  and  profit. 
The  Architectural  Display 

"Under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  John  Hornsby,  the  archi- 
tectural display  at  the  convention  rewarded  handsomely  the  interest 
of  numerous  visitors.  Mr.  Perry  A.  Swern  of  the  Chicago  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Berlin,  Swern  &  Randall  was  present  in  connection 
with  the  display,  as  Mr.  Swern  and  his  firm  have  been  responsible 
for  some  extremely  interesting  advances  in  the  matter  of  hospital 
design. 

"It  is  understood  that  many  of  the  ideas  recently  advanced  by- 
Asa  S.  Bacon,  superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Chi- 
cago, were  worked  out  in  connection  with  Mr.  Swern's  firm,  and 
some  of  the  plans  shown  in  connection  with  the  display  illustrated 
the  typical  private  room  and  floor  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Bacon,  with 
private  bath  for  each  room,  comfortable  furniture,  including  an 
easy  chair,  and  other  features  of  interest. 

"Plans  of  a  number  of  hospitals  were  shown  as  a  part  of  the 
general  display,  and  photographs  of  army  hospital  trains,  indicating 
the  manner  in  which  wounded  soldiers  were  cared  for  while  being 
moved  from  place  to  place,  attracted  much  interest.  Models  of 
some  of  the  army  hospitals  were  also  displayed." 
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The   Small   Hospital 

"A  plea  for  specialized  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  small 
hospitals  was  made  during  the  Cincinnati  convention,  reminding  one 
that  most  of  the  discussions  at  such  a  meeting  tend  to  revolve  around 
the  work  of  the  big  institution,  often  the  hospital  with  a  university 
or  medical  college  connection,  whose  work,  while  splendid  and 
effective,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  field. 

"In  fact,  the  administrator  of  a  small  hospital  attending  a  meet- 
ing such  as  that  held  at  Cincinnati  is  likely  to  be  dazed  with  the 
enormousness  of  the  tasks  which  many  speakers  asseverate  must 
be  shouldered  by  every  institution.  The  demand  is  as  insistent  as  it 
is  likely  to  be  overwhelming. 

"What  is  the  small  hospital  to  do  ?  Is  it  to  be  lost  in  the  shuffle 
because  of  its  inability  to  do  everything  that  platform  orators  de- 
mand should  be  done  ?  Is  it  going  to  get  off  the  map  and  give  way 
to  hospitals  which  are  organized  to  carry  on  all  of  the  newest  forms 
of  service,  some  related  directly  and  some  only  remotely  connected 
with  the  service  of  the  patient? 

"Hospital  Management  believes  that  the  small  hospitals  will 
continue  to  occupy  the  position  which  they  now  hold — namely,  the 
most  important  place  in  the  hospital  field.  They  are  most  numerous, 
they  provide  the  vast  majority  of  all  hospital  beds,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  serving  the  public  to  an  extent  that  overshadows  the  work 
of  the  big  institutions,  impressive  as  this  is. 

"Small  hospital  superintendents  are  awake  to  the  needs  of  the 
day,  and  they  are  studying  them.  They  are  introducing,  as  rapidly 
as  practical  considerations  permit,  improved  methods  of  organiza- 
tion to  assure  high-grade  medical  and  surgical  service ;  they  are 
improving  their  training  schools,  to  give  better  education  to  the 
nurse,  but  without  losing  sight  of  the  primary  consideration  of  nurs- 
ing the  patients,  and  they  are  broadening  their  work  as  the  special 
needs  of  their  communities  suggest ;  and  they,  by  the  way,  are  what 
indicate  lines  of  activity  that  a  hospital  should  pursue. 

"The  small  hospitals  are  not  asleep,  and  they  are  progressing. 
Give  them  a  chance  to  develop  in  a  normal  and  logical  way,  how- 
ever, and  do  not  attempt  to  overload  them  nor  burden  them  with  a 
mass  of  more  or  less  inconsequential  details  which  sometimes  get 
rather  far  awTay  from  the  big  fundamental  of  taking  care  of  the 
sick1." 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  PROMOTION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

The  third  annual  conference  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Occupational  Therapy  was  held  at  Bowen  Hall,  Hull 
House,  September  8  to  11,  1919,  inclusive.  Monday  forenoon  was 
given  over  to  a  business  meeting,  at  which  reports  of  various  stand- 
ing committees  were  read  and  accepted  and  new  officers  were  elected. 
The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  President,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Clarke  Slagle,  Chicago;  vice-president,  Herbert  G.  Hall,  M.  D., 
Marblehead,  Mass. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Dr.  William  Rush  Dun- 
ton,  Jr.,  Towson,  Maryland.  At  the  afternoon  session  an/address 
of  welcome  to  the  state  of  Illinois  was  given  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Singer, 
state  alienist.  Dr.  Singer  read  the  following  letter  from  Governor 
Lowden:  "I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  this  con- 
ference. In  fact,  within  the  last  48  hours  I  said  to  Superintendent 
Bowen  of  the  Welfare  Department,  that  of  all  -the  progress  made 
in  the  state  charitable  institutions  during  my  administration,  I  was 
most  impressed  by  what  had  been  accomplished  under  Occupational 
Therapy,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  personal  gratification!  that  this 
body  is  meeting  within  this  state."  An  address  of  welcome  to  the 
community  was  given  to  the  delegates  by  Miss  Jane  Addams,  who 
congratulated  the  society  on  being  the  vanguard  on  the  line  of 
philanthropic  effort.  Dr.  Dunton,  president  of  the  National  Society, 
responded  for  the  society.  Other  speakers  of  the  afternoon  were 
Dr.  H.  Canby  Robinson,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  of  Washing- 
ton University ;  Dr.  Herbert  Hall,  Marblehead,  Mass. ;  .Dr.  Arthur 
J.  Jones,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Major  Regal  of  Port 
Sheridan.  The  sessions  of  Monday  evening,  Tuesday  forenoon  and 
Wednesday  evening  were  given  to  discussions  of  the  various  phases 
of  occupational  therapy.  Very  instructive  and  interesting  talks  were 
given  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Evans  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office, 
Dr.  Dean  Lewis  of  Chicago,  Colonel  Bispham  of  Fort  Sheridan,  Dr. 
Schwab  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Frankwood  Williams  of  New  York  and 
many  others.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  society  went  to  Chicago 
State  Hospital,  where  the  conference  of  the  Division  of  Neuropsy- 
chiatry was  held.  On  Tuesday  evening  a  banquet  was  held 
in  the  Florentine  Room  at  the  Congress  Hotel.  Wednesday  fore- 
noon groups  of  visitors  were  personally  conducted  through  Cook 
County  Hospital  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Colonel  Bispham  delegates  and  friends  were  invited  to  visit 
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the  Educational  Division  of  the  Service  at  the  U.  S.  A.  General 
Hospital  No.  28,  Fort  Sheridan.  Every  provision  was  made  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  guests  and  the  visit  was  very 
profitable.  Members  of  the  society  were  invited  to  spend  Thursday 
in  Milwaukee  and  to  visit  the  hospitals  there  where  occupational 
therapy  is  being  carried  on.  Luncheon  was  served  at  the  City  Club 
"and  automobiles  were  furnished  to  convey  the  visitors  about  the  city. 

During  the  convention  an  unusually  fine  exhibition  was  open 
for  inspection  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Boys'  Club,  Hull  House. 
Exhibits  were  sent  by  Shepard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital,  Montifiore 
Hospital,  Montifiore  Home,  Phipps  Clinic,  Fort  Sheridan ;  the  Phila- 
delphia School  of  Occupational  Therapy,  the  St.  Louis  School  of 
Occupational  Therapy,  the  Henry  B.  Favill  School  of  Occupations, 
the  Light  House,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Elgin  State  Hospital,  Chicago  State  Hos- 
pital, the  U.  S.  A.  Base  Hospital  at  Denver,  Colorado,  and  the  Public 
Service  Hospital  of  St.  Louis. 

The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  society  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  September,  1920,  when  the  society  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Occupational  Therapy. 

Winifred  T.  Brainerd, 
Director  Occupational  Therapy  Department,  Presbyterian  Hospital. 


A  NEW  HOSPITAL  GROUP 


Charles  Thorne,  Director  of  Public  Welfare  of  Illinois,  reports 
that  the  cost  of  a  new  hospital  group  to  be  established  in  Chicago 
by  the  state  will  be  $5,000,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  has  already  been 
appropriated  by  the  legislature.  This  will  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  for  an  eye,  ear  and  nose  infirmary,  a  children's 
surgical  institute,  a  psychopathic  research  laboratory  and  a  medical 
ward  for  the  University  of  Illinois.  A  site  on  the  West  Side  (the 
old  baseball  park)  has  been  obtained,  and  plans  are  being  drawn  by 
State  Architect  Edgar  D.  Martin. 

The  first  building  to  be  erected  will  be  the  orthopedic  hospital 
for  the  children  of  the  state. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

A  loss  most  keenly  felt  by  those  employed  in  this  hospital — 
a  loss  occasioned  by  the  war — was  that  of  John  Heintz,  who  for 
more  than  six  years  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  hospital 
"family." 

Born  in  Luxemburg,  thirty-three  years  ago,  leaving  home  at 
the  age  of  seven,  working  in  the  mines  and  quarries  of  Belgium, 
France  and  Germany,  John  came  to  America,  and  found,  in  his  own 
words,  "  a  home  and  friends  at  the  Presbyterian."  His  letters  while 
in  France  revealed  his  intense  devotion  to  our  hospital  and  a  genu- 
ine homesickness.  During  the  years  that  he  was  employed  here 
John  was  always  found  to  be  willing,  cheerful  and  trustworthy,  and 
his  memory  and  influence  will  be  long  felt  by  those  who  came  in 
daily  contact  with  him  and  by  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

When  the  country's  call  came  John  unhesitatingly  answered, 
and  left  one  Sunday  morning  with  a  merry  heart  for  Camp  Custer, 
carrying  with  him  as  a  parting  gift  from  his  fellow  employes  a 
wrist  watch.  With  a  training  of  scarcely  three  months,  he  was  sent 
overseas,  and  from  all  reports  that  come  from  the  government  and 
from  the  members  of  his  own  company  he  measured  up  to  the  same 
standard  as  a  soldier  that  he  had  lived  as  a  man. 

Our  sympathy  has  been  extended  to  his  aged  father  and  mother 
in  Luxemburg,  close  to  whose  borders  John  fell  in  battle  in  the  little 
town  of  Veauques,  France,  on  October  9,  1918. 

*       *       * 

From  the  Memorial  League  of  Cosne, 

To  Asa  Bacon,  Friend  of  John  Heintz,  340th  Inf., 
Buried  in  the  U.  S.  Cemetery  of  Cosne. 

Cosne  (Nievre),  June  16,  1919. 
Dear  Mr.  Bacon : 

My  friend  and  I  are  President  and  Secretary  of  the  "Memorial 
League  of  Cosne,"  which  is  the  first  organized  in  France,  and  we 
are  both  taking  care  of  the  LT.  S.  Cemetery  in  our  town. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  the  addresses  of  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  soldiers  buried  in  Cosne,  and  it  is  a  long 
time  since  we  asked  for  them.  We  just  received  them  a  short  time 
ago,  but  as  we  wanted  to  have  the  pictures  of  the  graves  taken,  we 
waited  until  wTe  could  send  it  to  you  at  the  same  time.  These  pic- 
tures have  been  taken  since  May  30  (Decoration  Day),  so  you  will 
see  how  nice  our  thirty-two  graves   were  looking  that  day.     The 
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ink  sign  above  a  white  cross  will  show  you  exactly  the  place  where 
your  friend  is  buried.  We  hope  you  will  like  this  picture  and  to 
know  that  two  French  girls  are  taking  care  of  your  friend's  grave. 
We  will  take  care  of  it  as  if  it  was  one  of  ours.  We  will  never  for- 
get what  America  did  for  us  in  this  war  and  then  we  will  try  to  be 
for  these  brave  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  our  town  the  friends  or 
the  family  who  are  so  far  away  from  them. 

Will  you  please  excuse  our  poor  English  writing.     We  wanted 
to  write  this  letter  by  ourselves,  and  to  let  you  know  all  it  con- 
tains comes  from  the  sincere  hearts  of  French  girls.     If  you  should 
care  to  answer,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
With  our  regards  and  our  souvenir,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Miss  Jeanne  Dupuis, 
The  Secretary,  33  Rue  Saint  Jacques,  Cosne  (Nievre),  France. 
(Signed)  G.  Beau, 

The  President. 


GEORGE  R.  NICHOLS,  JR. 


The  Bulletin  announces  with  sorrow  the  death,  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber tenth,  after  a  brief  illness,  of  George  R.  Nichols,  Junior,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols  of  the  two  Boards  of  the  hospital,  and  son-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Frank  Billings  of  the  medical  staff. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  REPORT— JULY-SEPTEMBER,  1919 

Social  workers  have  been  trying  to  adjust  their  work  to  the 
reconstruction  programs  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  at  the  conference  in  Atlantic  City  there  was  an 
especial  eagerness  to  learn  if  definite  programs  existed.  Meetings 
of  the  different  sections  were  attended  mornings  and  afternoons,  and 
the  general  sessions  held  in  the  evenings.  We  were  shown  that 
each  organization  was  vigorously  intensifying  its  efforts  to  benefk 
the  community,  through  the  individual  or  the  family,  and  that  their 
aims  were  extended,  but  no  new  plans  were  proposed. 

We  are  especially 'interested  in  health  problems  and  were  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  they  are  receiving  increased  attention  in  all  forms 
of  social  work,  also  that  the  awakened  attention  to  mental  health 
is  disclosing  different  problems  than  were  expected,  so  that  we  may 
hope  for  more  nearly  adequate  provision  for  their  care. 

Health  insurance  has  been  discussed  for  several  years  and  in- 
terest in  it  increases,  so  that  we  feel  sure  it  will  be  established  in  some 
form  in  the  near  future  and  will  probably  include  a  plan  for  periodi- 
cal medical  examinations,  now  so  generally  advised  by  careful  physi- 
cians. The  outlook  is  encouraging,  especially  if  we  realize  that  educa- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  progress,  not  the  academic  education  rec- 
ognized by  our  forefathers,  but  the  new  education  that  begins  with 
earliest  infancy.  In  this  connection  we  recognize  the  advancement 
of  home  interests  which  are  coming  to  be  considered  a  business. 
This  will  benefit  the  family  and  add  dignity  to  the  position  of  women. 

During  the  quarter  we  have  been  interested  in  one  or  more 
members  of  349  families,  107  of  which  were  new.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  visits  were  made  in  the  homes  and  949  calls  in  the 
office  were  attended  to.  There  were  371  co-operations  with  69 
organizations  and  51  people  were  referred  to  other  organizations. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  letters  were  received  and  117  were 
written. 

Three  pupil  nurses  were  on  duty  in  the  Social  Service  office  be- 
sides two  students  from  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  who 
came  for  a  few  days'  experience. 

Jessie  M.  Breeze, 

Director   Social   Service   Department. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SPRAGUE  HOME  FOR  NURSES. 

Miss  McMillan,  superintendent  of  the  Training  School,  reports 
an  entering  class  of  thirty  young  women  this  fall.  This  number  is 
more  compatible  with  the  facilities  of  the  school  than  the  larger 
number  entering  under  the  stimulus  of  war,  and  she  looks  forward 
to  a  year  of  earnest  work  and  much  enjoyment  for  the  students 
because  of  the  fine  quality  of  the  young  women  and  the  new  features 
which  are  coming  into  the  school  life. 

Of  these  new  features  there  is  none  so  interesting  as  the  Nurses' 
Choral  Society  organized  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Hospital  in 
co-operation  with  the  Civic  Music  Association  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Her- 
bert E.  Hyde,  Superintendent.  The  first  rehearsal  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  October  7,  with  an  enrollment  of  eighty-one  nurses  from 
our  school  and  from  other  training  schools,  Miss  McMillan  having 
courteously  invited  representatives  from  the  Illinois  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  the  Frances  Willard  and  Henrotin  Hospital  Training 
Schools.  Compositions  will  be  immediately  prepared  for  a  Christ- 
mas concert. 

That  such  an  organization  exists  is  due  entirely  to  Mrs.  Graham, 
whose  interest  both  in  music  and  in  the  welfare  and  education  of  the 
student  nurse  led  her  to  suggest  its  development  to  Mr.  Day,  who 
needed  no  urging  to  make  it  possible  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
The  expense  of  the  weekly  maintenance  is  being  taken  care  of  by  the 
Board  of  Managers.  The  Woman's  Auxiliary  Board  has  generously 
undertaken  to  pay  for  the  music.  The  conductor  is  Mr.  John  Wes- 
ley Norton,  organist  and  choirmaster  of  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church 
and  conductor  of  the  Bach  Choral  Society.  The  accompanist  is  Mr. 
Robert  R.  Birch,  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  accompanist  of  the  Musical  Art  Society  of  Chicago. 

So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  and  judging  from  the  enthusiasm  of  its  first  meeting 
it  ought  to  develop  into  a  work  of  great  proportions  which  will 
bring  in  its  wake  untold  benefits,  not  the  least  of  which  will  be  a 
greater  spirit  of  happiness  in  the  student  body,  which  will  in  turn 
reflect  upon  the  worth  of  their  work. 

1  Another  interesting  new  feature  is  a  moving  picture  machine, 
which  has  just  been  purchased  by  the  institution  to  be  used  for 
teaching  purposes  in  the  Nurses'  School  as  well  as  to  give  pleasure 
and  amusement  to  the  members  of  the  household. 

As  another  means  of  pleasure  it  has  been  decided  to  have  a 
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"Home  Coming  Day"  for  the  graduates  of  the  school  some  time  in 
November  or  December.  Sufficient  notification  will  be  given  as  to 
the  date  and  it  is  hoped  many  of  our  graduates  will  plan  to  come 
to  the  reunion.  The  invitation  to  married  nurses  will  include  hus- 
bands and  children. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  loss  that  the  school  records  the  death  of  one 
of  its  members. 

On  Sunday  evening,  September  21,  a  service,  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Harry  Nyce  of  Peru,  Ind.,  was  held  in  memory  of  Califern 
Edith  Schmidt,  who  died  in  the  hospital  September  17,  after  a  long 
illness.  Miss  Schmidt,  a  member  of  the  1921  class,  was  the  eldest 
of  a  family  of  nine  children,  her  death  bringing  grief  to  them  as 
well  as  to  her  classmates  and  other  friends.  Her  faithful  attention 
to  duty  while  well  and  her  uncomplaining  patience  during  illness 
showed  the  qualities  of  the  true  nurse.  It  was  appropriate  that  the 
memorial  service  should  be  conducted  by  the  father  of  a  member 
of  Miss  Schmidt's  class. 

Of  interest  to  nurses  is  the  following  item  sent  to  the  Bulletin 
by   Miss   McMillan: 

"A  postgraduate  course  of  training  in  nursing  is  being  held  at 
the  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses.  The  course  lasts  six  weeks, 
with  eight  hours'  work  each  day  for  five  days  a  week,  and  is  being 
taken  by  eighteen  women  who  hold  executive  positions  in  hospitals. 
Among  the  subjects  are  curriculum,  planning  of  hospitals  and  nurses' 
residence,  ethics  of  nursing  and  psychology." 

These  nurses  have  graduated  and  are  very  well  satisfied  with 
their  course.  Two  Filipino  women  sent  by  their  government  to  this 
country  to  study  hospitals  took  the  course. 
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NURSES'  ALUMNAE  NOTES 

An  interesting  letter  from  Miss  Lois  Hammersberg  received 
in  August  tells  of  the  arrival  at  Vladivostok  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Commission  to  Siberia  after  a  journey  of  forty-two  days. 
The  Commission  moved  on  into  the  interior  as  soon  as  a  train  could 
be  provided,  the  time  being  very  uncertain.  While  in  Japan  the 
Commission  visited  Tokyo,  Kamikura,  Yokohama  and  Nikko.  Miss 
Hammersberg  writes  that  in  Japan  one  must  not  say  "magnificent" 
until  one  has  seen  Nikko,  the  temples  being  the  most  beautiful  and 
gorgeous  in  Japan. 

Miss  Winifred  Gasteyer,  also  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
hopes  the  two  Presbyterian  nurses  may  be  able  to  be  together  dur- 
ing their  year's  stay  in  Siberia. 

Among  the  nurses  who  have  returned  from  overseas  service 
since  the  last  Bulletin  are :  Miss  Peninah  K.  Jones,  now  at  her 
home  in  Pasadena,  California ;  Miss  Alice  Gerrish,  at  home  in 
Seattle;  Miss  Mabel  Dunlap,  Miss  Alice  Ames,  Miss  Louise  Todd, 
now  at  Agnew  Hospital,  San  Diego,  California ;  Miss  Eleanor  Zup- 
pann,  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  Passavant  Hospital,  Chicago ; 
Miss  Lois  Reid,  Miss  Mayna  Brace,  Miss  Eleanor  Payne,  Miss  Bes- 
sie Soukup  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Unit,  Miss  Katherine  Schimelfenig, 
Miss  Myrne  Dudley,  and  Miss  Verda  Hickcox,  at  present  taking 
a  course  in  Public  Health  work. 

Miss  Ada  Graham,  in  service  four  years  with  the  British, 
French  and  American  armies,  is  attending  the  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Elnora  Thomson,  member  of  the  Public  Health  Commis- 
sion to  Italy,  returned  in  August  and  is  now  in  charge  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy. 

Hospital  changes :  Miss  Hazel  McCoy  resigned  her  position 
in  the  operating  room  and  is  with  her  family  in  Wyoming.  Miss 
Alma  Lundberg  gave  up  her  position  as  head  nurse  in  the  operat- 
ing room  to  be  married.  Miss  Marion  Cromie,  surgical  nurse  in 
France,  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room.  Miss  Cromie  gave  up 
her  position  in  the  operating  room  to  join  Unit  13.  Miss  Olive  Min- 
ick,  Miss  Mabel  Pickett  and  Miss  Florence  Carlson,  class  of  1919, 
are  head  nurses  in  the  operating  room. 

After  an  absence  of  a  year,  Miss  Ella  Ottery  is  again  supervis- 
ing nurse  on  second  floor  in  the  Jones  Building. 

Miss  Mary  Wilson  is  supervisor  on  third  floor  in  the  Jones 
Building. 
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Miss  Ruth  Brown  has  taken  Miss  Wilson's  position  as  head 
nurse  on  B  floor. 

Miss  Ellen  Abrahamson,  returned  from  service  in  France,  is 
school  nurse  at  the  Nurses'  Home. 

Miss  Katherine  Schimelfenig  is  instructor  in  the  School  at 
the  Nurses'  Home. 

Married :  June  thirtieth,  Alvina  Fresley,  class  of  1918,  to  Mr. 
Bert  E.  Bauer,  at  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Married:  July  third,  Julia  M.  Goodman,  class  of  1915,  to  Dr. 
John  H.  McClellan.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McClellan  are  living  in  Evanston. 

Married :  August  twelfth,  Jeanette  Eleanor  Bratager,  class  of 
1918,  to  Dr.  Clark  J.  Laus.    Dr.  and  Mrs.  Laus  are  living  in  Chicago. 

Married :  August  fourteenth,  Alma  Lundberg,  class  of  1918, 
to  Dr.  Proctor  Waldo.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  are  living  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Married:  August  twentieth,  Blanche  E.  Titus,  class  of  1910, 
to  Mr.  Leland  Phelps,  at  Spencer,  Iowa. 

Married:  September  tenth,  Alice  Ames,  class  of  1915,  to  Cap- 
tain Arthur  Bowen,  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Bowen  will  live  at  Hotel  Belmont,  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas. 

Married :  September  twenty-seventh,  Margaret  Hoskins,  class 
of  1916,  to  Mr.  Harris  Andrews.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  will  live 
at  Newport  News,  Virginia. 

Married :  In  the  month  of  September,  Lillian  Kinloch,  class 
of  1918,  to  Dr.  George  Solem. 

Born :  To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Rogne,  a  son,  September  twen- 
ty-second. 

Born :  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Save,  a  son,  September  twenty- 
fourth. 

Died :  June  twenty-eighth,  Miss  Margaret  Keagle,  class  of 
1918,  at  her  home  in  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

The  School  Fund  for  Reference  Books  in  the  Nurses'  Library 
is  very  low.     Contributions  to  this  fund  are  always  acceptable. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  report  comes  that  the  Children's  De- 
partment of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  will  receive  $2,500  as  its 
share  of  tag  day. 
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